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CHRONICLE. bers, and of Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL in point of 


The Royal Ce QUEEN (who entered her seventy- 
Family. fifth year on Wednesday) left Windsor 
for Balmoral yesterday week, Her MaJesty’s formal 
consent to the marriage of the Duke of York being 
tted the same day. The Princess or WaLEs and 

her daughters returned to England this day week. 
The birthday was celebrated all over the kingdom, in- 
eluding even London, though here the official day is 
next Thursday. Of innumerable functions, military 
and other, a review of the Wiltshire Yeomanry by the 
PRINCE OF WALES at Devizes (or “the Devizes,” as 
the more agreeable old form went) was the most 
noticeable, the regiment, which bears the title of 
Prince of Wales’s Own, having reached its hundredth 


le Yesterday week, the Lords having ad- 
journed the night before, the Commons did 
the same, after a short afternoon spent on Supply, on 
the subject of questions, and on such an illustration of 
that subject as the inquiry whether “All the Lee- 
“ Metford magazine rifles, Mark II pattern, now in 
“ store, were fitted with the Penn-Deeley patent  bolt- 
“head.” And then the Piccaninnies, and the Penn- 
Deeleys, and the great Lee-Metford with the little 
patent bolt in its head, were left in , as far as 
Westminster was concerned, for ten blessed days. 
Lord Salisbury Lord Sa.issury set out for Ulster on Mon- 
in Ulster. day night, vid Stranraer and Larne, and 
received a warm welcome at Larne, Belfast, and New- 
townards. Gladstonians appear to be much disturbed 
because one of the addresses described Mr. GLADSTONE 
as having “ shamefully betrayed his friends in order to 
“advance the QUEEN’s enemies to place and power.” 
But since when was the stating of simple historical 
facts acrime? The first meeting was held in Belfast 
on Wednesday with complete success, Lord SaLisBuRY 
<riticizing the Bill, and exposing the attempt to brow- 
beat the House of Lords, in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Many addresses were presented on Thursday, and 
Lerd SaLispury journeyed towards Newtown Stewart 
and the Duke of ABERCoRN’s, on his way to Derry. 
Politics out of The Home Rulers of London demon- 

Parliament. strated on Sunday in Hyde Park, with no 
greater success than was certain on a fine Whit Sunday, 
but to the satisfaction of Mr. Davitt in point of num- 


behaviour. Lord RanpoLr, indeed, was so pleased 
at the way in which the procession (which he joined 
in Pall Mall) recognized and noticed him that he at 
once wrote to the Z'imes on the subject, compliment- 
ing the politeness of these fine fellows, and expressing 
a desire to argue the matter out with them privately. 
One person had tried to hustle Lord Ranpora ; but 
he was a very little one, and Lord RanpoLru eyed 
him over, and no harm was done. There were also on 
Monday many letters from members of Parliament com- 
plaining of a black list of Home Rule Bill divisions 
which that paper had published. We are not fond of 
this plan of blacklisting, which is rather Irish and 
Trade-Unionist in character ; and it is quite true that 
no sensible person cares one straw whether in minor 
divisions Mr. GLapsTONE’s inevitable majority is forty 
or sixty. But then if the majority of persons were 
sensible there would be no Home Rule Bill to divide 
against; so that, we fear, Unionists must “execute 
“themselves.” It was distressing to learn that Mr. 
LaBOUCHERE, that early or at least wideawake Christian, 
was still (see below) being persecuted by his unknown 
friend—perhaps the ghost of the late T. Hook, himself 
a dreadful Tory, as well as an unprincipled person 
generally. 

Before Tuesday morning other calculations had re- 
duced Mr. Davirt's “ quarter of a million ” of Sabbatical 
processionists in a truly painful manner. Organs of 
his own side claimed but a fifth of the number; un- 
friendly, perhaps, but certainly not unscrupulous criti- 
cism, cut that fifth down by fifty or sixty per cent. 
more ; and one Unionist ruftian, supporting his esti- 
mate with most disgusting chapter and verse, put the 
procession at from seven toten thousand! On Monday 
Lord Ranpotra CHURCHILL made a capital Unionist 
speech at Bolton, and Mr. GLADSTONE, opening 4 
Village Institute on his own estate, eulogized the 
labourer and the working classes generally in his most 
magnificent manner. The immortal Carpenter (who 
also was, we suppose, a working-man) complained of 
the butter being spread too thick; but Mr. Guap- 
STONE seems to think that the Carpenter’s mates are 
not likely to echo this curmudgeonly cavil. 

On Tuesday a good Unionist meeting was held at 
Cambridge, and addressed by Lord Kyorsrorp and 
others. (nthe other hand, it is fair to say that “a 
“hearty support was given to the Home Kule Bill” 
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next day by “Mr. AsDULLAH BanaDuR YusSUF ALI, a 
“ distinguished speaker of the Cambridge Union.” Mr. 
Bryce was infelicitous at Aberdeen. The ravages of 
Gladstonitis in this most respectable man are really 
shocking to see. 

Some other Separatists seem to have at last resolved 
to open their mouths, even before the time, of which 
they speak with ingenuous frankness, when “it will be 
“ necessary to get up an agitation against the House 
“ of Lords.” Mr. LaBoucwERE declared for Home Rule 
all round at York on Wednesday. Sir CuarLes DILke, 
Mr. WoopaLL, and others addressed their constituents, 
and the Right Honourable Sir GEORGE OsBORNE 
Morea, Bart., Q.C., P.C., condemned the wickedness 
of bishops and dukes who tried to thwart the wishes of 
“the Welsh democracy,” and said that “the Liberal 
“ party were pledged to the hilt in favour of Home 
“ Rule; but even a magician could not squeeze a quart 
“of water into a pint pot.” He certainly can’t —with 
a hilt. The Welsh Land Commission, by the way, was 
holding its sittings; and, as was expected, was being 
made a receptacle for petty grumbles and snarls at 
landlords. 

Foreignand The Italian Ministry (that of Signor 
Colonial Affairs. GroLITTI), being beaten by a narrow ma- 
jority on a Budget every item of which had been 
separately passed, resigned on Friday week. There 
was trepidation at Bangkok concerning the possible 
proceedings of France in connexion with the Laos 
difficulties—a trepidation which, considering the ways 
of that great and chivalrous nation, and especially its 
doings at a place called Foochow, not very far off or 
very long ago, is not unnatural. The French colonial 
Chauvinists have been trying to pick a quarrel with 
Siam for years past, and, in the present tripartite con- 
dition of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, the subject is one 
of some little importance to England. 


Monday morning’s news was occupied with gossip 
about the German elections, the Italian Ministerial 
crisis, which was said to have been aimed (if you can 
aim a crisis) at the Minister of Justice, Signor Bonacct, 
personally, about an uproarious scene in the French 
Chamber, and about Social Democratic agitation in 
Austria. Captain vaN KERCKHOVEN was again killed 
in a fresh manner. The Archduke Francis had been 
much delighted with his Indian tour—a fact which 
will proportionately disgust Mr. Seymour Keay, Mr. 
CLEopHAS Morton, Dr. CLarK, and other re- 
presentatives of the grand old name of gentleman in 
the House of Commons. 


Election and Parliamentary gossip in Italy and 
Germany, a speech from M. Dupuy (who, by the way, 
was nearly soragged by that impetuous Royalist and 
lowvetier, M. Baupry p’Asson, in the disturbance above 
referred to), a most (Edipodean telegram from M. DE 
LANESSAN in Siam concerning or concealing affairs on 
the Mekong—these formed the chief items of foreign 
and colonial news on Monday. 


On Wednesday there was more news about a very 
curious side issue of the Australian banking crisis, 
a quarrel between the ATTORNEY-GENERAL and the 
SouiciToR-GENERAL of Victoria about a nolle prosequi. 
On anotier part of the same subject a correspondent 
observed that English and Scotch capitalists had been 
supplying money for years to keep up the wages of 
Australian workmen. It is an unpleasantly true re- 
mark, and also one of unpleasantly wide range. 


On Thursday morning it was reported that Mr. 
Isaacs, the Victorian Solicitor-General, had resigned ; 
that the Russians were preparing to be busy on the 
Pamirs ; and that the Miners’ Congress at Brussels 
had declared for Eight Hours, and a universal strike 
to enforce them. 

M. HENRI DE Bornier was received at the French 


| Academy on Thursday, the operator being Count. 


D’ HAUSSONVILLE. 


The London Chamber of Commerce gave 
Lord Roberts: dinner to Lord ROBERTS on Wednesday, 
at which the General spoke, showing what has been 
done and has to be done in India, pointing out that 
much of the financial embarrassment of the country is: 
due, not to poverty, but to the practice of hoarding 
which has come down from old insecure times, and 
making a strong plea in favour of those members of 
all the Services who are suffering from the depreciation 
of the rupee. 


It appeared this day week that somebod: 
playing the old Berners Street 
hoax upon no less a person than Mr. LAaBoOuUCHERE, by 
“taking up commodities” in his name, and causing 
them to be sent to him and his friends. But Mr. 
LaBoucHERE—a clever man, though a little failed of late 
—-is surely not to be taken in at all, or even seriously 
worried by, such a trick as this ; so that his “ unknown 
“ friend” has displayed more malice than judgment. 
Mr. Suaw LeFevre also protested against some remarks 
of Mr. Batrour’s. The persistency with which Mr. 
LErevre tries to engage this particular antagonist 
is remarkable, for he always comes out of the fray naked 
and howling. In this instance he has disarmed, wounded, 
and “ baffled” himself without Mr. BaLrour saying a 
word. For Mr. SaHaw LEFEVRE admits that he ex- 
pressed his intention of giving a subordinate Parlia- 
ment to Ireland, meaning that this subordination was 
to be in no respect real. On Wednesday morning 
Miss HuGues took up the Bangorian Controversy once 
more. Canon AINGER having mildly remonstrated 
against lovely woman invading his premises as a book- 
canvasser, Messrs. CASSELL made the not wholly suffi- 
cient retort that lovely woman also canvasses for chari- 
table subscriptions, and would the Canon stop that? 
If he would, we are quite with him ; but, however this 
may be, it should be remembered that charitable can- 
vassers are at least supposed to be unpaid. We do 
not suppose that “ fashionably dressed young ladies” 
colport encyclopedias for love. A lurid, but useful, 
picture of the state of Quebec under Home Rule was 
drawn on Thursday morning. An indignant LL.D., 
yesterday morning, eulogized Canon AINGER’s tor- 
mentor as a most deserving young person ; but this, as 
Mr. THACKERAY demonstrated in an early number of 
the Roundabout Papers, is not wholly to the point. 


., A good deal of chagrin has been caused’ to 
the more worldly Scotch Gladstonians— 
those who affect to préner the Free Kirk by way of 
damaging and depreciating its mother—by an absurd 
incident in the business of the Assembly of that sect. 
At the opening thereof, amid the frothy eulogies of 
CHALMERS and those about him, there was nothing 
louder than the denial that the Disruption meant the 
tyranny of the Kirk Session and the interference of 
Ministers in the details of ordinary life. Now the 
conscript fathers of the present Free Kirk had no- 
sooner settled to business than they had to consider 
the action of the Kirk Session and Presbytery of 
Lochcarron in excommunicating a certain “ Mrs. Dr. 
“Mackay ” for the crime of dancing—dancing pure 
and simple, without the slightest hint of any impro- 
priety in the lady’s conduct. Further, the Assembly, 
though evidently ashamed of itself, merely “ remitted 
“the case,” with an extremely guarded and round- 
about hint to the Presbytery that its zeal had not been 
according to knowledge. And in the course of the 
discussion a certain Reverend Mr. McMILLAN an- 
nounced that he might “ cease to convert souls if it 
“ went down to the Highlands that there was no law 
“ against dancing in the Word of Gop.” All the com- 
ment needful is that Mr. McMILLAN, we are afraid, 
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must “cease converting,” for there certainly is none. 
The rawness arising from this may have been a little 
soothed next day by one of Mr. GLapsTone’s most 
flattering epistles to the Moderator. Mr. GLADSTONE 
does not adulate the Free Kirk for nought. But for 
it and its jealousies and greeds he would hardly be 
Prime Minister to-day, and would certainly have no 
working majority. 

6 In the M.C.C. and Australian match, last 

week, the colonists left off 180 to the bad 
for their first innings, but picked up wonderfully in 
their second, owing to a very fine score of 149 from 
Mr. Lyons. Cambridge beat Yorkshire after a very 
good and close match; Oxford v. Lancashire was 
much interfered with by the weather, and only the 
first innings on each side was finished by Friday night, 
the University being 100 to the good. 

Saturday’s cricket thus promised to be interesting, 
and was. At one time it looked as if Dr. Grace and 
Mr. Stoppart would win for the M.C.C. almost off 
their own bats ; but, as soon as they were got out with 
half the required total attained, a rot set in, and then 
again it looked as if the Australians might positively 
win after all. This nefas, however, was prevented by 
ATTEWELL and HEARNE, the ninth and tenth men, who 
held steadily together ; but they could not knock up 
what was wanted in the time, and when stumps were 
drawn Marylebone had still 14 to get with two wickets 
‘to fall. So, also, at Oxford things looked merry at 
first for the University. The Gentlemen followed on, 
and before they had got level half their wickets were 
down. But BricGs and Mr. Ferris stood, and made a 
draw certain, contributing (with Mr. Hornspy) more 
than 200 between them. As the two first-named 
made the difference from the Eleven which played 
Cambridge last week, the desired avoidance of too 
straight a “line” between the two University Elevens 
may be said to have been very prettily attained. 

A round half-dozen of more or less interesting 
matches began on Monday, Notts meeting Surrey on 
the banks of the Trent, Somerset (with, however, a 
team wanting the PaLairets, Mr. CHALLEN, Mr. V. T. 
HILL, and some other of her best players) making sport 
for Londoners at Lord’s against Middlesex, and York- 
shire facing the Australians at Sheffield. This last 
match, on a soft and treacherous wicket, was lively, 
the county, which had seemed to do badly enough with 
137, getting the colonists out for a mere 84, and add- 
ing a little to their advantage before stumps were 
drawn. The home team was equaliy fortunate, or the 
Australians equally out of form, next day, though 
the scores were even poorer. Yorkshire could make 
but 71 in their second innings; but the colonists did 
worse still, and being all out for 60, gave their oppo- 
nents an easy victory, not more by inefficient batting 
than by frequent blunders in the field. Middlesex was 
‘too much for the diminished strength of Somerset, 
and won by seven wickets, chiefly owing to the batting 
of Mr. Wesze, Mr. Stoppart, and Mr. Fouey. 

In the end Surrey beat Notts by seven wickets, and 
Kent, after a good match with Lancashire, won by 
eighty runs. But the most interesting finish on Wed- 
nesday was between Gloucestershire and Sussex, where 
‘the latter county just obtained the victory by three 
runs, not so much owing to two fine scores from BEAN 
and Mr. WILSON as to the success of HUMPHREYs’s lobs. 


The most interesting things in the cricket which 
‘began on Thursday were two fine innings played on 
a very dangerous wicket by Messrs. WeEBBE and 
StanLey Scorr against Surrey for Middlesex, and 
another, of 115, made by CARPENTER, a young profes- 
sional, for M. C. C. at Cambridge against the University. 


Yachting, The major racing season opened brilliantly 
in the Thames, on Thursday, with a match 


wherein quite a little fleet of craft superior to the 
small racing machines recently popular were entered. 
The Satanita, one of the new big cutters, was un- 
luckily disabled ; but the Prince or Wa.Es’s Britannia, 
Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie, and Mr. DonaLpson’s 
Calluna met to contest with the Jverna one of those 
prizes for which last year Mr. JAMEsoN’s boat had a 
succession of monotonous duels with the Meteor. 
Britannia ruled the waves, as was proper; but, as the 
Valkyrie broke her bowsprit, the next race will be all 
the more interesting. 


A very fine Whit Monday brought out 
who, besides their usual resorts, had two new grounds, 
Bostall Woods, just acquired by the local authorities, 
and Hampton Court Park, which the QUEEN has 
kindly thrown open. It is pleasant, but not surprising, 
to observe that the form taken by Radical gratitude 
for this pure act of grace is to talk about “ rights,” 
and to grumble about these rights not being even 
yet fully granted. The Cart-horse Parade was well 
attended, and the prizes were in part distributed by 
Princess May. 


Labour, After all the doubts and the vapourings, 
* Mr. Merepirn’s favourite symbol of the 
Empty Purse prevailed at Hull last week, and the 
masters’ terms were accepted with such verbal altera- 
tions as the substitution of “Union” for “ other” in 
the intimidation clause, it being notorious that non- 
Union men are habitually and gratuitously apt to 
attack Unionists. The seamen and firemen, who had 
only struck for the beaux yeux of the Dockers, were 
left out in the cold by these higi-minded men, and 
were not pleased. Things have not been going alto- 
gether smoothly since, the Unionists being still under 
the delusion that they can simply step back into the 
places they wantonly left, and provoking disturbance 
by insulting language and actual violence to the “ free” 
men. But on Tuesday “resumption” was going on 
fairly at Hull, though interrupted a little by the tetchy 
folly of the Unionists. One of their minor leaders or 
tools—a local secretary—had attempted suicide in a 
state of nervous breakdown, but fortunately without 
sufficient determination. A Co-operative Congress 
has been sitting at Bristol, and a Miners’ ditto at 
Brussels, The muffins were interrupted at this latter 
gathering on Tuesday by a polite invitation on the part 
of the Belgian police to two French delegates, MM. 
Basty and LaMenpiN, to return to the country which 
is so much more beautiful than Belgium. 


Miscellaneous, Manchester Unity of (Oddfellows, 

gathered at Southampton, did on Wednes- 
day decree that henceforward Oddfellows should be 
female as well as male. It was announced yesterday 
that a modus vivendi had been arrived at between the 
University and Town of Cambridge on the Spinning 
House question. A very successful dinner of the 
Theatrical Fund was held on Thursday night, and 
addressed by, among others, Mr. Pinero and Mr. 


IRVING. 


Dr. MoLescHotr was undoubtedly, like an- 

Obituary other Professor, “ of European reputation,” 
and deserved it as a physiologist, though scarcely as a 
philosopher. A Dutchman by birth and a German by 
education and early sojourn, he had for more than thirty 
years been domiciled in Italy, and for seventeen had 
been an Italian senator. Mr. T. S. EGan, of Caius 
College, Cambridge, enjoyed the less disputatious, but 
perhaps equally genuine, renown of having been for 
pearly sixty years a prominent representative cf 
University rowing ——Mr. Marcus was a sur- 
geon of eminence. Few people probably, except 
Oxford men of considerable standing, knew much of 
Mr. C. P. Curetien. He was a member of the latest, 
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but not the least, of the successive generations of Oriel 
Fellows who made that College famous during the first 
half of the century, and great things were at one time 
expected from him, for he was equally brilliant in logic, 
scholarship, and conversation. But ill health, and the 
inertia which seems so frequently to come on men who 
are transplanted from common-rooms to country 
parsonages, left him comparatively barren. 
Books, &c. The most interesting book of the _week 
beyond all question is Mr. WILFRID WaRp’s 
further instalment of the life of his father, that half- 
genius, half-grotesque, under the title of William 
George Ward and the Catholic Revival (MACMILLANS). 
—Of Mr. Percy Fitzceratp’s Henry Irving 
(CuapmaNn & HA full of interesting and entertaining 
matter, we hope to write at critical length next week. 


LORD SALISBURY AT BELFAST. 


T is almost a pity that the two hundred Glad- 
stonian working-men delegates who were so 
judiciously invited to, and entertained at, Belfast by 
the local Unionists were unable to be present at the 
great meeting addressed by Lord Sa.ispury last 
Wednesday in the Ulster Hall. True, it is possible for 
a Gladstonian working-man delegate who has been 
brought up on a strict diet of Gladstonian newspapers 
to learn a vast deal which the good fellow was far from 
suspecting about Ulster and its people, even in forty- 
eight hours; and we may confidently hope that some 
of these visitors have returned to England in a state of 
quite agreeable surprise at the discovery that Belfast 
is not entirely peopled with “Tory lords” and 
millionaire merchants draped in Orange scarves, and 
with their feet upon the necks of a cowering popula- 
tion who long for Home Rule, but have been terrorized 
into a rigid concealment of their aspirations. If a 
certain proportion of the Gladstonian delegates have 
gone home disabused of this illusion, they can, per- 
haps, have dispensed with such a completion of their 
educational process as would have been supplied 
by a sight of the scene last Wednesday night, the 
more especially as a very little exercise of the ima- 
gination will enable them to realize it adequately 
enough from the newspaper accounts. If Lord Satis- 
BURY'’S reception did not surpass Mr. Batrour’s in 
enthusiasm, it was only because such a feat was in the 
nature of things impossible. It is quite evident that 
it did not fall short of it, and that those desperately 
hard-pressed Gladstonians who endeavoured to repre- 
sent the former demonstration as merely a gigantic 
“outing” of local clubs and friendly societies, which 
would not bear repetition, must now cast about for some 
other rag to cover their argumentative nakedness. 

Lord Sauissury’s task at Belfast, though in the 
main of course identical with that of Mr. Ba.rour, 
differs from it somewhat in detail. He has repeated, 
and with equal fire and eloquence, Mr. BaLrour’s 
exhortations to the Ulstermen to be firm and of 
good courage; he has renewed to them, and with 
equal earnestness and solemnity, his nephew’s assur- 
ances of British support. But matters are now more 
advanced than they were when the Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons paid his visit to 
Belfast, and the Irish Loyalists of the Northern pro- 
vince are now being addressed by the statesman who 
represents the defence of the Union in the other 
branch of the Imperial Legislature. Both these cir- 


. cumstances left their mark on Lord Sa.issury’s 


speeches. He had to explain to an audience who 
might excusably need some instruction on the point, 
the precise import of the proceedings in Commit- 
tee on the Home Rule Bill, and the aim of the 
tactics which have been adopted by the Opposition. 


And he had further to tell them, in the name of the 
House to which he belongs, that they may count with 
perfect confidence on its interposition to arrest the 
accomplishment of the political crime with which Mr. 
GLADSTONE is endeavouring to close his career. On 
the former of these points Lord SaLissuRyY’s explanations 
were particularly timely and informing, and should 
have left no excuse in the minds of any of his hearers 
for misconceptions upon a matter which Gladstonian 
speakers and writers have the strongest interest in 
distorting, and which, indeed, they are already labour- 
ing to distort in every possible way. After pointing 
out that, at the rate at which the Home Rule Bill is 
going on now, and with the multitude of amendments 
which will have to be debated, it is not likely to reach 
the Upper House till September, Lord SaLissury 
added :—“‘ Do not imagine that we dream of the 
“ possibility of so amending the Bill that it can be 
“made acceptable. The Bill never can be made 
“ acceptable ; and, in discussing, as we must discuss, 
“ these amendments at full length, we are not seeking, 
“ we are not hoping, so to change its essential nature 
“ that we ever could accept it. We are hoping to point 
“out to the British people the real nature of the 
“ evils, the calamities, and the absurdities it involves, and 
“ bring that home to their convictions.” The debates 
in Committee, in short, are, as Mr. GOSCHEN aptly 
described them, educational. They are simply intended 
to prepare the country for the inevitable rejection, not 
only of this Bill, but of any future attempt to repeal the 
Legislative Union between Great Britain, except after 
an express submission of that project to, and its formal 
approval by, the electorate. 


And this brings us at once to the second part of Lord 
SALIsBuRY’S message to the people of Ulster—that in 
which he gave them a pledge of the unflinching support 
of the House of Lords. They need not, as Lord SaLIsBuR¥ 
tells them, feel any anxiety as to the stability of the 
barrier which that House will interpose to the advance 
of Mr. GLapsTone’s policy. There will, no doubt, be 
plenty of brag and bluster from the Radicals, abun- 
dance of windy talk about mending or ending a Second 
Chamber which dares to fulfil “‘the purpose for which 
* Second Chambers were instituted—namely, to cor- 
“rect the errors of the first” ; but it will be brag 
and bluster only. Let the Irish Loyalists remind 
themselves of that whenever they feel their present 
condition of cruel suspense weighing too heavily on 
their minds. Such menaces will, indeed, be even hol- 
lower and emptier than is usual in the case of what is 
called a conflict between the two Houses. For the 
conflict here will not be between the two Houses. It will 
be a case of one House, supported by the disaffected 
portion of the Irish people, and “the Celtic fringe 
“‘ which surrounds the western side of Great Britain,” 
against the other House, backed by the overwhelming 
opinion of England and by all that is loyal, law-abiding, 
and prosperous in Ireland itself. That is a sort of 
alliance which is not going to be upset by the “ blow- 
“ing” of gaseous orators of the type of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, or by the threats of that mouton enragé, 
Mr. Justin McCartuy. If Mr. GLapsTONE chooses to 
impose a penal autumn Session upon Parliament, there 
is no constitutional means of preventing him that we 
are aware of; but if the innocent “leader” of the 
Nationalist party imagines that Mr. GLApDsToNp’s 
British followers will tamely acquiesce in the appropria- 
tion of that autumn Session to another attempt to pass 
a Home Rule Bill, he knows little of the “ Celtic fringe 
* which surrounds the western side of Great Britain,” 
and still less of the Gladstonian Scot. Mr. GLADSTONE 
may reintroduce his Home Rule Bill if he chooses and 
can find time ; but the only effect of so doing would 
be additional exhaustion of his own powers, intensified 


impatience among the very large indifferentist section 
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of his own followers, and increased enlightenment of 
the constituencies against the time of that appeal to 
them which no one knows better than Mr. GLADSTONE 
will have to be made before he is allowed to break up 
the United Kingdom. No; the Irish Loyalists need 
not let themselves be alarmed by any of the “ brag and 
“ bluster ” to which Lord Satisspury refers. Indeed, it 
is on the cards that the Radicals themselves may be too 
ashamed of its obvious futility to indulge much in it; 
and we should not be surprised if the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill were followed, not by an agitation 
against the House of Lords, but by a suddenly deve- 
loped interest in English domestic questions. 

Time, in any case, we can cordially concur with 
Lord Sa.ispury in believing, is on our side. It is, and 
must be, a work of time to get the merits of a ques- 
tion like that of Irish Home Rule into the heads of a 
modern democracy. They know much too little of the 
theory of their own political institutions—their ac- 
quaintance even with these is too exclusively experi- 
mental, too entirely derived from, and limited by, 
practice—to make it easy for them to understand the 
working of an Irish Parliament and Executive by a 
mere exercise of their imagination. Six months’ trial 
of it would be infinitely more enlightening to them 
than six years of talk about it; but unfortunately the 
experiment would be too expensive. All we can do 
is to pound away persistently at the work of illus- 
tration, and to endeavour by slow degrees to lay 
the foundation of a conception—inadequate, perhaps, 
but clear as far as it goes—of what Irish Home Rule 
would be and would do for the Loyalist minority of the 
people, for British finances, for British industrial and 
commercial interests, and for British public and Parlia- 
mentary life. Platform speaking will, no doubt, help 
to build up this popular conception; but it is, after 
all, in Parliament itself that the process may be most 
effectually carried on. Even the most cursory reader 
of the debates in Committee must have learnt some- 
thing from them as to Mr. Guapstone’s real Irish 
policy—the policy forced upon him by his Irish 
masters—and this instruction will undoubtedly in- 
crease in extent and in significance as the discussion 
proceeds. The one thing for Unionists to do is to 
make that discussion as elaborate and as enlightening 
asJpossible ; and in doing this they should listen atten- 
tively for the cry of “ Obstruction!” from their adver- 
saries, inasmuch as, whenever they hear this they ma. 
be sure that they are on the right tack, and that the 
public are being much too fully informed to suit the 
Gladstonians as to the true meaning of the Bill. 


MAYFLY WEEK. 


+ ag mayfiy was reported up as early as May 12— 

nearly a month before his usual apparition. His 
representatives, of course, came at first as single spies, 
now they are in battalions. When they first appear 
the trout, who have short memories, do not know what 
to make of them, and do not rise at them, or rise 
tentatively. At this moment the learned think it is a 
mistake to angle, as the trout only get pricked, and 
acquire habits of suspicion, We are not so sure that 
trout even remember being pricked ; some, certainly, 
“think but little of it.” By the time that the fly 
comes thick the trout make the water boil, like a 
shoal of “ cuddies” in a Highland salt-water loch. To 
watch the crystal-clear, swiftly rushing Test when the 
flies come down, like fleets of tiny dark-sailed sloops, is 
a pleasant pastime. The really big fish, which usually 
put up an infrequent nose in summer evenings, are 
all splashing, rising, rushing wildly through the water 
like “‘ sea-shouldering whales.” During the rest of the 


mayfly season they are all agog. The Kennet, in its 
lower course, is a much less beautiful river than the 
Test ; it has a muddy, workaday aspect ; it is “ shorn and 
“ parcelled ” like the Oxus ; it has an air of loitering at 
dingy public-houses, among clay-stained bargees. But 
on the Kennet, too, the big fish now rise as if they 
were honestly hungry. They are almost too credulous, 
and if an artificial fly be sent even unskilfully near 
a rising trout, the odds are that he will “ put 
“his lips to it,” being “so dispoged,” like Mrs. 
Gamp. Considering the bigness of the fish, the almost 
imperceptible rise which they make is puzzling to a 
beginner in mayfly-fishing, and he may neglect strik- 
ing, or may strike too late. After being firmly hooked, 
to all appearance, and played for a few seconds, many 
a good trout suddenly leaves hold, and the line comes 
slackly back—every angler knows the melancholy 
sensation. But trout are so many and, on the whole, 
so credulous, that if all which rise were hooked, the 
sport would become positively too easy. It is not 
really easy, because of the many adverse chances. The 
wind is likely to blow hard down stream. The neigh- 
bours are almost certain to be cutting weeds, and then 
nothing can be done, as green islands float along, en- 
tangling the hook and frightening the fish. Worst of 
all, on an English river somebody is always cutting off the 
water. It is being “held up,” or a mill is being re- 
paired, or the water is “in the meadows,” and you have 
a sickly shallow, clear and motionless, to wander by, all 
but hopeless. Even in such a dub as this the trout 
are rising, and may be caught; but it is weary work 

crouching in sedges, catching the long line in the tall 
grass behind, just when you have dried the fly nicely. 
You must reel up again, disengage the fly, let out 
line agaiu, and catch up again. A mayfly needs a 
world of switching before it can be properly dried, 
very unlike the tiny Test duns and spinners. The 

trout, too, have a way of rushing about, rising here 

and there; they do not take up a fixed point so that 

you know where to have them. Were it not 
for all these annoyances, mayfly-fishing would be 
too easy. At best it is clumsy, obvious work compared 

to fishing with the small dry fly. But it does catch 

the big ones, which hardly rise at any other season. 

A two-pound trout in Kennet has not the dash and 

vigour of a half-pound trout in a Scotch loch or river. 

Sometimes he does make one rush; more often he 

swims slow and heavy—sulks, in fact. But the trout 

are caught up to seven pounds—a great task for 

a light one-handed rod. A skilled artist, of course, 

looks out for a really big fish ; the beginner throws 

away at every rise indiscriminately, and wastes his 

chances. As a spectacle, a rise of mayfly is beautiful ; 

but a little of the fishing, unless one is greedy, goes a 

long way. When the week or ten days are over the 

big trout are scarcely to be taken; but there is more 

fun over a four-pounder caught with a tiny dun than 

over a dozen got with a lure like a butterfly. This 

may be considering too curiously; and most anglers, 

we fancy, do not complain that the mayfly sport is too 

easy and cloying. But a truly elegant mind will be of 

this opinion. 


SIAM AND FRANCE, 


F the French Government is in possession of exact 
information as to what has happened in the 
Mekong Valley, it has not imparted its knowledge to 
the good people of Paris. They are in complete igno- 
rance of more than the fact that something of the 
nature of a check has happened to some French force. 
As usual they have jumped to the charitable conclusion 


that it is all the fault of “ perfidious Albion.” Admiral 


year one sees little of the really large fish; in the 


VAaLLON has confirmed that impression by all the weight 
of his authority. The oom 


commanded the French 
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squadron in the East for two years, and during that 
time he had occasion to make observations which he 
has just im to an interviewer of the Paris. One 
thing the Admiral noted was that France had of late 
given way before the English and Germans. It was 
also brought under his notice that, when the French 
encountered any difficulty, the hand of the English 
was always noted to be at work. The Siamese, he 
knows, feel that the English are behind them, and 
therefore are behaving in a provocative manner. The 
time, he considers, has now come in which France 
must act. Thus does this gallant officer, obeying a 
fashion which is becoming more popular in France 
with the decay of manners, play the firebrand to the 
best of his ability. His countrymen listen greedily to 
talk which, if it were to be followed by action in the 
same spirit, would be very serious indeed. As it will 
lead to nothing, it is only very puerile swagger, which 
a gentleman who wears the uniform of even a less 
famous navy than the French should be ashamed to 
repeat for the delectation of a newspaper reporter. 


In the meantime, since we are at our old tricks, will 
the French be good enough to tell us—we don’t say 
exactly, but approximately—what we are doing? But 
we can give the answer to that inquiry ourselves. The 
French will not tell us, and for the very excellent 
reason that they do not know—and, what is more, 
they never will. They will not even take the trouble 
to inquire, nor, considering the peculiar nature of their 
methods, is there any reason why they should. The 
progress of the logical French mind in these matters is 
simple and uniform. Whenever France meets with 
difficulties in her colonial affairs, it is the fault of the 
English. Some difficulties have been encountered in 
the Mekong Valley—therefore, the English are at 
work again. What exactly the difficulty is does not 
appear with any precision. An expedition composed 
of Annamites under French command has been sent 
into the Laos country, in the upper part of the Mekong 
Valley towards Burmah. It has been roughly handled 
by some hostile force and is shut in. According to one 
account the besieging force is composed of Laos tribes- 
men. According to another it consists of Siamese 
soldiers. Inthe meantime a French officer, Captain 
THOREUX, has been arrested on the right bank of the 
Mekong as he was going up the river. 


That is the story as told in the very meagre telegram 
of M. pe Lanessan, the Resident in Tonquin. M. DE 
LANESSAN warns his Government to put no confidence 
in telegrams from foreign sources, but he does wonder- 
fully little to relieve it from the necessity of relying on 
that means of information. Looking at as much as 
we are permitted to learn of the facts, it appears very 
much as if the Laos are serving their turn as Kroumirs, 
and that Siam runs, if left to its own resources, some 
considerable risk of receiving the benefits of civilization 
after the fashion of Tunis. It is, at least, not easy to 
see what a French column is doing in “ the whole dis- 
“trict of Cam Lo and Ai Lao,” or what Captain 
THOREUX was doing on the right bank of the Mekong, 
which is undoubtedly Siamese territory, unless the 
French have resolved on a general advance westward 
at the expense of Siam. This suspicion is confirmed by 
the talk of a French blockade of Bangkok and of mea- 
sures to be taken to read a lesson to the King of Siam. It 
would not be safe to rely too implicitly on the un- 
popularity incurred by M. Ferry by his Tonquin 
policy as a protection against a renewal of similar ad- 
ventures on the part of the French in Siam. The 
war in Tonquin was, no doubt, unpopular with the 
peasantry, on account of the heavy loss of life it en- 
tailed ; but its unpopularity was exaggerated, because 
M. Ferry’s opponents in Paris, who hated him per- 
sonally, made it an excuse for excluding him from 
public life. Even if a policy of aggression is not 


deliberately adopted by the Government, it may be 
forced on by its agents on the spot. M. DE LANEsSAN, 
who first gained notoriety as a Radical Deputy, has the 
support of a party of which all Republican Ministers 
are heartily afraid. He is acting with great indepen- 
dence and little respect for his superiors. The experi- 
ence we possess of the almost rabid hatred of this 
country which animates French colonial agents, and is 
shown in ways annoying as well as grotesque, makes 
it probable that some of them may be tempted to take 
strong measures in Siam, for the mere purpose of 
demonstrating their contempt for our supposed 
support of that feeble State. A French attack 
on Bangkok is in any case an event to which we could 
not afford to be indifferent. Siam is feeble to the last 
degree, and its people the least warlike on earth ; but 
the town is inhabited by a multitude of Chinese who 
are both strong and pugnacious. It is highly probable 
that they would resent French intervention by a general 
outbreak against Europeans. The advance of the French 
in Luang Prabang is not in itself an insignificant event. 
We need not discuss the question whether this region 
and the Laos country generally form part of the 
kingdom of Siam other than nominally. Probably 
they do not. But, whether or no, these countries 
march with our own possessions in Upper Burmah, and 
their occupation by the French would bring us into 
immediate contact. The relation is not one which 
promises well for peace. It is also not a small matter 
that the Mekong Valley, which is the best means of 
access to Yunnan, will fall entirely under French 
control if they are allowed to drive the Siamese com- 
pletely out, or to establish a protectorate over Siam. 


Irritating causes of quarrel such as this would be 
less serious than they are if there were the least 
prospect of the establishment of a strong Govern- 
ment in France. A strong Government might follow 
an aggressive policy, but at least it could make some 
sort of definite understanding. Weak Governments 
are whirled about by every breath of doctrine, act on 
every impulse, and will take any step, however rash, 
to escape an immediate danger. Unfortunately, there 
is no sign that France will escape as yet from the 
welter of recent years. The present Chamber remains 
what it was, as the BaupIN incident sufficiently shows. 
M. Bavpin is a plus-quam Radical Deputy who dis- 
tinguished himself at Carmaux. On the last Ist of 
May demonstration he had one of his many alter- 
cations with the police, in which blows were freely ex- 
changed. M. BaupIN says that he was bullied by the 
police. The police say they were assaulted by 
M. Baupry. After some hesitation, it has been decided 
to prosecute the Deputy, and the Chamber has been 
called upon to authorize the proceedings against 
one of its members. The authorization ought to 
have been given as a matter of course, since 
there is a primé facie case against M. Bavupin. 
But the Chamber has acquired a taste for amateur 
judicial proceedings, and insisted on a preliminary 
inquiry into the facts. The authorization has finally 
been given, but only after a debate enlivened by two 
most absurd incidents. M. PoURQUERY DE BOISSERIN 
declared that it would be unfair to send M. BaupIn to 
trial because the inquiry by the Chamber had pre- 
judiced his case. Now, nobody did more to cause the 
inquiry to be held than M. PourQUERY DE BolssERiNn 
himself. This ingenious attempt to take advantage of 
his own wrong was too much even for the French 
Chamber. The second incident was supplied by that 
Legitimist spitfire, M. Baupry p’Asson, who began his 
career, some years ago, by compelling the President to 
order his removal by a squad of light infantry. On 
this last occasion he confined himself to snapping his 
fingers at the President, though some do say he laid 
them on the Premier. The outrage which wrought 
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M. Bavpry pD’Asson to the pitch required to make this 
demonstration was, indeed, terrible. M. Dupuy looked 
at him, and said, “ Cornetius Herz!” To be sure 
M. Baupry D’Asson had just been more than hinting at 
ARTON. 

The present Chamber is down to the dregs, but 
there is absolutely no sign that the next will be better, 
or even different. Nothing is more pathetic—or 
more exasperating—than the unanimity with which all 
sections of French politicians agree in declaring with 
the most engaging air of sincerity that a great reform 
is needed in the character of the Chamber, and then 
goon to show that they are not changed in the least. 
Within the last few days the so-called “ ralliés,” the 
Conservatives who have accepted the Republic, M. 
Durvy, the present Premier, and M. Gosuer have all 
spoken. The “ralliés” have declared that they are 
Republican, but only on condition that the Republic 
reforms itself out of all knowledge and conforms to 
them. M. Dupuy has sneered at the “ralliés,” and 
has trimmed with a flux of empty sonorous phrases, 
meaning anything or nothing, in the old Opportunist 
style. M. Gos.et, like a good Radical, has denounced 
Clericalism and the manceuvres of the wicked Con- 
servatives who hope to ruin the Republic by pretend- 
ing to join it. Everywhere there is the same agree- 
ment as to the necessity for principles and the same 
incapacity to produce them. The elements being the 
same, the result must be the same, and there will be 
another Chamber with no fixed majority, producing as 
before unstable and incompetent Administrations. 


COSMIC PROCESS-SERVING. 


“ (NARDS on table and texts in hand” is a good 

motto, and in obedience to it we have reserved 
notice of Mr. Huxtey’s Romangs lecture at Oxford, 
last week, on “ Evolution and Ethics” until we could 
read it in the authorized version, very nicely printed 
by Messrs, CLay and published by Messrs. MACMILLAN, 
with notes and everything handsome about it. We 
shall not follow a certain kind of journalist in making 
elaborate compliments to Mr. Hux.Ley on its style. 
The late Mr. LoweLL remarked more than once in 
print, and much more frequently and amusingly in 
conversation, on those good Britons who, meaning to 
be complimentary, used to observe to him “ You are 
“an American, and yet you can talk good English.” 
We suspect that Mr. Hux.ey’s feelings are not very 
different towards those guileless admirers who cry 
“You are a man of science, and yet you can write 
literature ! ” 


However, as a matter of fact the lecture is litera- 
ture, and good literature; as for the logic of it, that 
perhaps is another matter. Although tbe title is a 
wide one, Mr. Hux ey has, in fact, confined himself to 
the discussion of two phases of ethical evolution or 
evolutionary ethics—the Buddhist and the Greek— 
with uses and applications (as his friends the divines 
would say) to this present day, and some notes about 
BERKELEY and the late Bishop of Durham, and other 
worshipful persons. Fain would we annotate more 
than one passage, but space, the tyrant editor's plea, 
forbids. Only shall we observe that Mr. Hux.ey is 
rather hard on the greatest of English philosophers in 
asking .whether, as BERKELEY says, it is possible to 
have “ some notion” of that of which we can form “ no 
“idea”? Certainly it is; for an “idea,” in the strict 
sense, is an adequate and complete conception, which 
“some notion” most certainly is not. And Mr. 
Hovx.ey, in making the true and not trivial criticism 
that most poets write as the young for the young, but 
that Tennyson and BrowninG, in “Ulysses” and 
“Childe Roland,” have “entered into the feelings of 


“ retrospective age,” should surely have added Mr. 
Brownina’s even greater exploit of this kind in 
“Rabbi ben Ezra.” But we divagate. 

The fun, or, to speak more cap-and-gownedly, the 
importance, of the lecture, of course, lies elsewhere. 
No one who knows Mr. Huxtey’s attitude towards 
theological and philosophical questions but must be 
curious to see his treatment of a subject which is the 
greatest crux of the evolutionist. “‘ What will you do 
“ with the word ‘ought’?” used to be the Gae-Bulg, 
the Coup de Jarnac, of eternal and immutable moralists, 
long before Evolution in its modern guise was thought 
of; and the practised student of philosophy always 
looks with curiosity to see with what defence against 
or parry of this a new champion on the other side has 
provided himself. To tell the truth, Mr. Huxey 
seems to us as open to it, and as certain to be over- 
come by it, as all his fellows whose bones strew the 
heath. He begins by a solemn—an exceedingly solemn 
—statement :—‘“ Natural knowledge,” it seems, “‘ tends 
“more and more to the conclusion that ‘all the choir 
“ * of heaven and furniture of the earth’ are the transi- 
“tory forms of parcels of cosmic substance wending 
“along the road of evolution from nebulous poten- 
“ tiality.” Then, after teaching us that “The most 
“ obvious attribute of the Cosmos is its impermanence ” 
(in which, by the way, it resembles Mr. GLADSTONE), 
Mr. Huxtey plunges into worship of the Cosmic 
Process, and gives us the familiar picture of man, 
“branding the ape and tiger promptings” of his 
earlier stages as sins, asking for the credentials of his 
customs, experiencing the workings of the prime 
agents of the Cosmic Process, and so forth. Once 
more he asks those who believe in a Theodicy “ Why, 
“among the possibilities open to Omniscience, the 
“ actuality in which sin and misery abound should be 
“ that selected ?” and forgets once more the unanswer- 
able retort, “ If I could tell you that, I should be Gop 
“and not a believer in Gop.” Once more, also, as 
is the case with all the nobler holders of this view 
of Ethics, we suddenly find popping in or springing 
up, nobody knows how or where, the words “duty,” 
“ought,” “good,” “evil,” and what not. And yet 
again once more we can find in Mr. HUXLEY no 
explanation, no attempt even to explain how they 
came in or up, what they mean, what on the Cosmic 
Process theory can be the meaning of “ paramount 
“duty” which he himself once uses, and very nobly, 
too. Perhaps, after all, they “ growed’ in the course 
of the Cosmic Process? they were brought by that. 
singular Parcels Delivery Company of Cosmic Sub- 
stance which Mr. Huxuey has sketched above? How- 
ever this may be, he, who never can be wholly illogical, 
though he seems to experience a curious difficulty in 
being wholly logical, admits that “the thief and the 
‘‘ murderer follow Nature [one of the numerous aliases 
“of our friend Cosmic Process] just as much as the 
“ philanthropist.” And yet he talks of paramount 
“ duty,” “supreme service,” “bettering things,” and 
so forth. Why stick these preferential labels on one 
side of the Cosmic Process only ? 


' Why, indeed, except that Mr. Hux.ey, again like all 
the nobler of his breed, has practically allowed to come 
back at the window the ideas which he has made a 

e of expelling at the door, To any one who con- 
fines himself to “ natural knowledge” the words which 
we have copied above are nonsense, and worse than 
nonsense ; but Mr. Hux.ey will not let them go. He 
will not serve the Cosmic Process equally on both its 
sides ; he will stick to one only. We commend him. 
But what a sad waste of words and confusion of terms ! 
We are to “cherish the good” and “bear and 
“ diminish the evil” ; we are to have “a large hope 
“ of the abatement ” of that evil; we are to “reckon 
“‘ with a tenacious and powerful enemy ”.; we are even 
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(and here this Protean Professor seems to be MANES) 
to “combat the Cosmic Process itself,’ in some re- 
spects. And so, after all, the Cosmic Process seems 
to be nothing but our old friend the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
with the Interpreter and the House Beautiful and the 
Heavenly City left out, and a double portion of Vanity 
Fair and the Valley of the Shadow of Death thrown in. 
On the whole, CurisTIAN seems to us to have been, not 
only a luckier, but a more logical, fellow than Mr. 
Huxtey’s New Pilgrim. For any reason for exertion 
or obligation to it that the latter can show, he might 
just as well stay comfortably at Destruction, and be as 
merry as the maids. Which remarkable result comes 
of the fact that Mr. HuxLey is too coy to admit that 
he has, as an old friend of his would have said in his 
wisest moments, remembered Cosmic Process, remem- 
bered Natural Knowledge, and this, and that, and the 
ether, but has “ forgotten—Gop.” 


THE SQUIRE OF HAWARDEN. 


i has been suggested that if an epitaph had to be 
framed for Mr. GLADSTONE, the opening words 
should be, not Hic jacet, but Hic tacet. The phrase 
“silent tomb” would have a significance with regard 
to him which it has seldom had in any other case. 
When the chameleon had to explain his changes of 
colour, it is recorded that “Then first the creature 
“found a tongue.” The political chameleon differs 
from the natural one. He is all tongue; and he 
uses it, while exhibiting in succession all the hues of 
the rainbow, to prove that he has never changed his 
colour at all. Actors, it is a fact of ordinary observa- 
tion, spend their holidays in going to the play. They 
do not take part in amateur performances. Mr. 
GLADSTONE spends his vacations, not in listening to, 
but in making, speeches. When he is not speaking 
in the House of Commons, he is speaking outside of it. 
Whit Monday was no holiday to him. His speech at 
the Hawarden Institute might appropriately have ap- 
peared in those columns of the daily newspapers which 
recorded, under the head of “ Bank Holiday,” the per- 
formances of the Moore and BurGess Minstrels, and 
the entertainments at the Crystal Palace and the 
Westminster Aquarium. It was, it is unnecessary to 
say, of a much superior order, combining instruction 
with amusement; or it might, perhaps, be more 
correct to say substituting instruction for amuse- 
ment. The Hawarden Institute, from such descrip- 
tion of its aims and provisions as we have seen, 
appears to be a most deserving organization; and 
it profits, we are glad to infer from the modest 
and indirect allusion of Mr. GLapsrong, by the 
proximity of Hawarden Castle. Mr. GLapsTone spoke 
with just satisfaction of the money which his 
meighbours had “been enabled to levy by a per- 
“ fectly peaceful and perfectly honourable process upon 
“no small portion of the British public who were 
“ pleased to come here.” What was the attraction that 
‘brought this “no small portion of the British public” 
‘to Hawarden, Mr. GLADSTONE was too modest to state. 
There is no reason why we should be equally reticent. 
Mr. GLADSTONE in his own person is an exhibition, 
which is always open. He is never less at home than 
‘when at home. He is far from imitating the sullen 
‘seclusion of Lord CaatTHaM ; and Hawarden profits by 
this liberality. On Sundays, when he reads the lessons, 
he must be a source of wealth to the houses which 
profit by the reception of the bond fide traveller. This 
fact ought to be remembered to his advantage by the 
any which feels itself aggrieved by the Local Veto 

Dramatic artists are fond of appearing 


on special 
occasions in characters which lie outside thei i 


line of business. Garrick and EpMuUND KEAN 
affected the part of ABEL DrucGeR. Mr. DisRAELI took 
a particular pleasure in acting the Squire of Hughenden, 
and in suggesting improvements in the breed of sheep, 
holding his countenance the while with a gravity which 
would have given lessons to the harlotry players. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, as the Squire of Hawarden, prefers to talk 
of orchards, market-gardens, fruit, and jam. Sir 
Witu1aM Harcourt has not as yet got beyond an im- 
perfectly altruistic regard for his carnations. The 
Squire of Hawarden, however, was neither agricultural 
nor horticultural on Whit Monday. He did not 
wholly lay aside the Prime Minister. He set him- 
self to the cultivation of the labouring classes, not, 
of course, with any design of raising an abundant 
crop of votes. Mr. GLapsToNE asked the Hawarden 
labourers, and through them the working-men of 
England generally, to be on their guard against “ un- 
“ worthy flatterers—men who would endeavour to gain 
“ their favour simply by puffing and applauding them, 
“ and by making great promises with little knowledge 
“ or care whether they would fulfil them or not.” Mr. 
GLADSTONE is no flatterer, not he; and, therefore, his 
assertion that the working-men who are members of 
Parliament are most admirable members is wrun 
from him in simple obedience to the truth. His 
praise culminates in the almost ecstatic declaration 
that they have shown themselves worthy of association 
with the most cultivated, highest, best known, 
and most famous families of the land. Considering 
the relative moral and intellectual merits of the classes 
and the masses, we should have thought that the terms 
of this eulogy ought to have been inverted. But there 
has been always noticeable in Mr. GLADSTONE a social 
deference to the nobility and gentry curiously in con- 
flict with his political antagonism to them. Mr. 
GLADSTONE referred to the fact that working-men are 
not only among the best members of Parliament, but 
that they have been found worthy of (very minor) poli- 
tical offices—magistracies, inspectorships of factories, 
and the like. He did not say what Minister had done 
these things; for to make an electioneering speech 
would have done violence to his feeling of the fitness 
of things. 


THE UNIONIST ABSENTEES. 


if was to be expected that the publication by the 
Times of its tabular conspectus of the voting of 
the Unionists in the divisions on the Home Rule Bill 
would irritate the delinquent, and even scandalize some 
of the innocent, members of that party. The step, we 
confess, is one which is only to be justified by excep- 
tional circumstances. We are as little enamoured as 
anybody of that practice of compiling “ black-lists ” 
which has grown up under modern political conditions, 
and is, in fact, a concession to that “ delegate theory ” 
of representation which no wise man should do any- 
thing to encourage. The exhibition, moreover, of a 
list of this kind is open to another objection, at which 
its compiler glances in the observation that “it is 
“ difficult to ascertain the facts, owing to the absence 
“ of any official record of the pairs.” ‘To lump together 
the member who has never been absent unpaired with 
him who has never paired before absenting himself, 
is, of course, unjust; and to level by implication a 
sweeping charge against a whole class of persons, and 
leave it to those among them who are innocent to 
protest and clear themselves, is not a practice to be 
commended as a general rule, Nothing, we repeat, 
could justify resort to it but circumstances of a wholly 
exceptional kind. 

- Holding, however, as we do, that such circumstances 
clearly exist in the present case, we cannot pretend to 
be much moved by the indignant remonstrances of 
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those Unionists who can plead a good excuse for the 
rarity of their votes in the twenty-three divisions on 
the Home Rule Bill. They must be satisfied with the 
completeness of their answer to the charge, and we 
must ask them to waive what in any ordinary case 
would have been their just complaint of having had to 
answer such a charge at all. The importance of ascer- 
taining the identity and bringing pressure to bear 
upon the consciences of those who have neglected 
their duty in this matter is, to our mind, so great 
that no consideration of any temporary and easily 
remediable injustice to individuals could have been 
permitted to stand in the way of that most necessary 
work. As it has turned out, most of the absentees 
who have a satisfactory account to give of their 
absences have publicly given it, and are not a penny 
the worse for the publication of the list ; while, on the 
other hand, the exculpatory letters of those whose ex- 
planations are less satisfactory (or are suspiciously 
too much so) have incidentally revealed the existence 
of a theory as to the duties of Unionists which can- 
not be too soon or too vigorously combated. Thus, 
for instance, one member, whose name we need not 
again mention, but whose “score” is among the 
worst on the list, after declaring that “‘on each occa- 
“ sion of his absence from a Home Rule division he 
“was prevented from attending by his own state 
“ of health, the illness of relations, or engagements at 
“ political meetings in the country,” goes on to add 
what, from a gentleman with such a wealth of valid 
excuses, one would have thought the superfluous re- 
minder that ‘“‘a Unionist member may disapprove of 
“an amendment, and hold that it would make the 
“ Bill even more objectionable than it is.” And he 
contends that in such a case abstention from voting is 
the only course open to the Unionist who objects alike 
to giving a dishonest vote in favour of the amendment, 
andtoswelling the Ministerial majority by voting against 
it. This sounds pretty enough in the abstract; but 
we could have wished, we confess, that the apologist 
had favoured us with some concrete example of an 
amendment which, if carried, would or could have made 
the Bill “‘even more objectionable than it is.” For 
our own part, we are aware of but one amendment - -that 
directed against the creation of a Second Chamber of 
the Irish Legislature—which could be even plausibly 
represented as answering to such a description ; and 
of this, as indeed of every important amendment, it 
should be borne in mind that to carry it against the 
Government would either destroy the Bill or seriously 
weaken the Parliamentary position of its authors. It 
is surely the merest pedantry to describe an amend- 
ment, the success of which would either actually bring 
about or powerfully contribute to the defeat of a 
measure, as making it more objectionable than it is. 
It would be strictly justifiable, and well worth while, 
to make any objectionable measure still more objection- 
able on such terms as these, and with such a purpose 
as this is in view. 

Moreover, the excuse here advanced is inapplicable 
to the facts. Some of the worst divisions for the 
Unionist party have taken place on amendments to 
which no exception could be taken on the score of their 
aggravating the vices of the Bill. Thus the Glad- 
stonian majority was six votes above its normal figure 
in the division on Mr, Vicrok CAVENDISH’S amend- 
ment—a result which, in view of the fact that three 
Gladstonian votes were transferred to the Opposition, 
points to the absence of a round dozen of the Unionist 
party. On another occasion the Ministerial majority 
rose as high as 63, and it has, if our memory serves us, 
repeatedly reached or exceeded fifty. Such failures of 
voting power must not be permitted to recur during 
the remainder of the proceedings in Committee. It is 
of the first importance that the Unionists as a party 


should bear witness to the strength and sincerity of 
their repugnance to Mr. GLaDSTONE’S monstrous measure 
by the regularity of their attendance in the division- 
lobby ; and, little liking as we have in general for the 
means by which it is proposed to secure such regularity 
of attendance, we should be prepared to approve of this 
or any other step which may be found necessary for 
the attainment of that end. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON THE IMAGINATION. 


HERE is no man, not even the man of humour, 
more sincerely distrusted by his fellows than the 
man of imagination. The question “ What is the use 
“ of Imagination?” is to the bulk of mankind only 
less absurd than the question “ What is the use of the 
“poet?” The business of life finds no use, they 
would say, in the poet, or in what is pre-eminently the 
poetic faculty, and it cannot be denied that it is the 
practice of the community at large to flourish in 
ignorance of these blessings. This honest utilitarian 
faith is assailed by Mr. GoscHEN in his two addresses, 
The Cultivation and Use of Imagination (ARNOLD), 
just published. No one will affirm that this dis- 
tinguished statesman is not admirably qualified in the 
business of life. He has discovered romance in figures, 
which must appear to the patient taxpayer no mean 
imaginative exercise. It were superfluous to enumerate 
all the qualifications that make Mr. GOSCHEN signally 
equipped to address business men on the practical and 
educational value of imagination. If he could not 
carry conviction, we should despair of the poets. At 
Liverpool he spoke as a business man to men of 
business. This address is described as “ rhetorical” by 
Mr. GoscHEN, though it is even more practical in effeet 
than the second, or Rectorial address to the University 
of Edinburgh. In both alike the great question of the 
value of imagination in the conduct of life is handled 
with an admirable grasp of the practical importance of 
the issues that spring from it. The second address is the 
logical complement of the first. Perhaps the demon- 
stration of the use of imagination might, in natural 
sequence, have preceded the recommendation for a 
course of cultivation ; for men are more likely to avail 
themselves of good advice after their need, or peril, has 
been brought home to them, than to act on the remedy 
before the danger is demonstrated. But this reflection, 
natural to the newspaper-reader, can scarcely occur to 
the reader of the two addresses as they appear together 
ina volume. With businesslike instinct Mr. GoscHEN 
holds in.reserve the higher illustrations of the value of 
imagination such as the lessons of history yield, or the 
practice of the statesman may supply, and begins with 
more simple and obvious truths, and a definition of 
imagination. For definition he goes to JoHNnson— 
“The power of forming ideal pictures, the power of 
“representing absent things to ourselves and to 
“ others.” This definition may not comprehend the 
most subtle manifestations of imagination in the poets, 
but Mr. Goscuen, who strictly adheres to it, shows in 
his discourse how closely it corresponds with the defini- 
tion of one of the most imaginative of English poets. 
It embraces the simple imaginative effort embodied in 
the homely phrase “ Put yourself in his place” ; and at 
the other extreme of the scale, as Mr. GOsCHEN shows 
with regard to questions of State, it implies all that is 
to be understood by Wordsworth’s 


Clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
Aud Reason in her most exalted mood. 


According to Mr. GioscHen, the faculty of imagina- 
tion is more general among men than certain writers 


suppose. Many people have the most elementary 
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notions on the subject. You may hear them any day 
speak of “ imagining” this thing or that, when there 
is not the slightest pretext for it. The process of 
imagination, laborious to many people, is impossible 
with not a few. Mr. Goscuen’s genial faith proved 
an ¢xcellent ally to his courage when he undertook to 
address an audience of business men, as at Liverpool, 
on the advantages of imagination in transacting 
the affairs of life. Prejudice against imagination is 

uliarly rife among men of business, There is a 
kind of “ practical man” that would be shocked 
to be suspected of imagination, yet the judgment 
of these men as to great questions is apt to be 
“local and narrow-minded,” as Mr. GoscHEN puts it. 
They cannot escape from “the set grey life” of their 
business sphere, nor apprehend nor sympathize with a 
state of things existing outside their daily experience. 
The time has passed when it was sufficient for English 
people to think of nothing but their surreundings. 
‘“‘ We are all governing classes now,” says Mr. GOSCHEN, 
and it is imperative that we should be able to 
“* represent to ourselves absent things,” which we cannot 
do unless the imagination is cultivated. Now, one of 
the surest means to this end, Mr. GoscHEN thinks, is the 
study of history. History deals with absent things, 
and, if it be history ‘hat is worth reading, makes 
things vital and profitable for all time. Such history 
Mr. GoscHEN finds as absorbing as a novel. It must 
be compact of life and colour, and should be studied 
for the sake of quickening the imagination, not for the 
bare relation of facts. Mr. GoscHEN is an enthusiast 
for historical studies. He marvels that any man of 
sense can spend his time on novel-reading when there 
are histories vastly more entertaining, more instruc- 
tive, and more conducive to the “mental change of 
“scene” which everybody requires. However, it is 
good to change this mental change. Mr. GOsCHEN is 
no enemy of fiction, To the contrary, he cordially 
commends it; though he observes that novels, un- 
fortunately, are frequently destitute of all imagina- 
tion. So they are; and so, also, are many his- 
tories. ‘A joyful course of Scorr” is one of Mr. 
GoOscHEN’s most admirable prescriptions. Here, it 
is evident, the reader’s imaginative gift must be robust, 
or he may succumb to the kill-joys who prove Scort’s 
history all wrong, and make a joyless course of it. The 
means of cultivating the imagination are many. After 
history and fiction there are geography, and political 
economy and the poets. We admire the practical wisdom 
of this succession in Mr. GOSCHEN’s discourse. The culti- 
vation of the imagination should not begin with the 
poets. Cautious should the treatment be, and strong 
meat is not for babes. From these retrospective and 
bracing exercises Mr. GOSCHEN passes to prospective joys, 
such as are depicted in the Utopias of imaginative re- 
formers and other idealists from PuatTo and Sir THomas 
More to Mr. WittiAM Morris and Mr. Bettamy. In 
these works are ideal pictures, indeed, but not every- 
body finds them stimulating. “ Efforts of imagination,” 
Mr. GOscHEN calls them, and truly the impression of 
effort is more striking than the imagination. Dif- 
ferences of view in such matters there must needs be, 
just as there must be degrees of imagination. Mr. 
GOSCHEN praises the imaginative power that is 
radiant in The Wealth of Nations. WorpswortH 
detested that remarkable work, and possibly would 
have denied that imagination could be of use to an 
economist. Nevertheless, in showing that even a 
political economist is the better for the faculty of 
imagination, Mr. GOscHEN gives one of the happiest 
of his examples of the use of the imagination. 


THE MINERS’ CONFERENCE, 


HE proceedings of the Miners’ Conference have 
been enlivened by an interlude of a decidedly 
comic character. It might, according to the point of 
view, be called either “sauce for both birds” or 
“ circumstances alter cases.” MM. Bas_y and LAMENDIN, 
French delegates and Deputies, were expelled by sum- 
mary order of the police. There is not impossibly a 
secret history to this transaction, which we, having no 
evidence to speak of before us, shall not even attempt 
to guess at. The confident explanation supplied by 
M. Basty is, indeed, valuable, but wholly because 
it throws some useful, though not novel, light 
on the views and beliefs of {that politician’s 
y. M. Basty is sure that it is all an intrigue 
of the Clericals—the black men, who are _ ever 
the foes of freedom. It is true that another interpre- 
tation has been found. MM. Basty and LAMENDIN 
made themselves very prominent, some time ago, in 
stirring up a riot against certain Belgian workmen at 
Calais, and in bringing about their expulsion. Now, 
so it is argued, the Belgian Government has treated 
these champions of Labour toa little of their own sauce. 
But M. Basty says that this is absurd, because the 
Belgians expelled from France were “ just the sort of 
“persons who ought to be expelled.” They interfered in 
French politics, and “on the side of the Clericals, too !” 
He is not a proper person to be expelled, and has never 
interfered on behalf of any Clerical. These circum- 
stances, in his opinion, entirely alter the case. The 
Belgian police has obtusely refused to see the difference, 
so MM. Basty and LaMENDIN have gone on their travels. 
The Congress, disregarding the appeals of M. 
CaLvieNnac, of Carmaux, who panted for a demonstra- 
tion, has gone on as if nothing had happened. 

As was to be easily foreseen, it has voted by an over- 
whelming majority in favour of a compulsory eight- 
hours’ day. The figures are indeed imposing— 994,000 
for and only 100,000 inst. The minority consists 
wholly of the Durham and Northumberland miners. 
As for the majority, its composition enables us to take 
exactly the measure of its importance. It was swollen 
to its magnificent total by taking for granted that 
the German and Bohemian miners belong to Unions, 
which is notoriously not the case, and allowing them 
all to count. Thus the solitary Bohemian delegate to 
the Council was allowed to speak for 100,000 miners, 
although there is not a tittle of evidence that even a 
fraction of the number has authorized him to speak. 
A majority so composed signifies nothing. The 
arguments by which the vote was defended or op- 
posed by the English delegates are familiar. Much 
use was made of the late resolution of the House 
of Commons, though there were not wanting some 
among the English delegates to point out that a 
House which changed its opinion between last 
Session and this may alter it yet again between this 
and the next. Perhaps the most characteristic passage 
in the discussion was supplied by a French delegate, 
who complained that the Durham and Northumber- 
land men are selfish because, after gaining an eight- 
hours’ day for themselves by arrangement with the 
owners, they are opposed to a compulsory limit of work 
for the benefit of their foreign brothers. It would be 
wasting words to point out to a disputant of this 
calibre that the compulsory limit would not be for the 
benefit of foreign workmen, who are only able to com- 
pete at all with the. English mines by the use of 
longer hours. If they were to work for only the same 
time, they would ruin their industry, and cousequently 
get nothing. Argument of this kind is, in the opinion 
of Continental Labour agitators (and, indeed, of too 
many of our own), worthy only of the capitalist. 

It was almost equally a matter of course that a vote 
in favour of a general strike should be carried to sup- 
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port the Eight-Hours’ Resolution. The majority was 
somewhat smaller, because the Welsh miners joined 
the Durham and Northumberland men in opposing the 
motion. Still, it was carried by 974,000 to 120,000, and, 
again, by simple process of counting in the dumb mass of 
Germans and Bohemians. We must not, however, over- 
look the fact that the Resolution was moved by a Scotch 
delegate. This vote gives the measure of the intelli- 
gence of the Conference even better than the other. It 
is notorious that no general strike is possible, and in no 
country is it less possible than in Scotland. We can 
hardly believe that so patent a fact was unknown to the 
members of the Conference. Yet, as we see, they have 
committed themselves toa Resolution which, as they are 
well aware, contains an idle threat. There is nothing 
the least surprising in this act of folly. Conferences 
of workmen, national or international, are daily becom- 
ing less and less meetings for the despatch of business, 
and more and more excuses for inflated rhetoric and 
the utterance of terrific threats directed against the 
capitalist. The English delegates at the Miners’ Con- 
ference do not usually fall quite to the Continental 
level, but many of them are affected by foreign example, 
while the more rational are simply swamped. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


OX Cesar Caporali of Modena, he who tried to do a 
comic Life of Mecenas, used to say his luck was so 
diabolically bad that if he had chanced to be born a hatter 
the rest of mankind would have taken to coming into the 
world without heads. This sounds like an old Joe (as it is) ; 
but such joking apart, the word luck in itself would not be 
much of a greater puzzler for any I-tal-i-an than for most 
of the rest of us. It looks English enough, but it isn’t 
Anglo-Saxon, though it was in old Frisian and Dutch as 
luk. A Danish lykke and a Swedish lycka might have led 
somebody on to try his luck at the late Mr. Ralston’s 
“ Russian” Likho, the personification of wnluck in folk 
tales, who combines malevolence with misfortune. The 
Polish Licho is also a devil of the peasantry, and there and 
in South Russia they say, “When Licho (Likho) sleeps, 
awake it not ”—don’t go tempting your luck in point of 
fact. In Polish licho means “odd,” and the Polish hen- 
wife won’t set an odd number of eggs to hatch. A pessi- 
mist that had got through that bottom dollar would hold 
that to be the reason why Likho came to the top as the 
name of all luck, good or bad. But the optimist, when 
pockets jingle, might call upon Mr. Roderick O’Moore for 
that old song which, by an easiest of object-lessons, proves 
to some that there’s luck in odd numbers,and that Linmaleins 
is a ridiculous name for the multiplication table. 

Nanght is there can be said on this luckless subject that 
can’t be gainsaid instanter from another's side. The old 

hrase aux bons meschet-il, which maintains that best men 
ave worst luck, may in fact, if pushed home, be dead 
against any such thing as “luck”; else why should the 
“ bad lots”—not necessarily “bad men”—not get on ? 
But that again’s absurd, for 
One thing is safe (or else is nonsense quite) : 
He never lost that’s loo’ed not at first sight. 
Because ‘tis better to be born lucky than rich. A man born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth will not necessarily be 
lucky any more than a man born in the purple was; but 
it deserves mention that the Hindis stir up honey and 
ghee with a gold spoon, and feed it to new-born babes to 
bring good luck. To have large ears—which of course 
ought to be born on a man—is lucky in China, Corea, and 
Japan. Thus Midas was clearly an even too-lucky man, 
who fell with motion dull, from off the pivot of his skull, 
down on his luck. “ Bad cesse to you,” said the clown of 
Shakspeare’s time to Fortune; “when you're good you're 
too good.” And that may be why it is so well known 
everywhere that a man lucky enough to be born with a 
fat persuasive wink may finish better than a “ master 
of the world.” 

I am ruminating, said Mr. Pickwick, on the strange 
mutability of human affairs. There were periods of life when 
it was requisite,as Mr. Micawber himself admitted, that 
he should pause until something should turn up—he was 


not at liberty to say in what direction. Perhaps Allah, 
says the Arabic of the Thousand and One, will yet bring to 
pass some event. Let him that believeth not in the turning 
of the luck skip these sentences. I wept for myself, said 
the Second Royal Mendicant, but determined to be patient 
under the tyranny of Fortune, knowing it to be constant 
to none. And again: As the poet hath said, probably 
Fortune will turn its rein, and bring prosperity, for 
Fortune is capricious. In the reproof of chance lies the 
true proof of men, said Shakspeare’s Nestor. 

Every one has his good and his bad days, whether within 
or externally, no matter which side of the bed he gets out 
at. Goethe thought (for himself) that there might be an 
established round, a Cirkel, of these things; and what's 
the vast difference between that and the ideas about lucky 
days and a run of luck? The better the day the better the 
deed ; and when the above-named pious Hindas—all Hindis 
are pious—can get a full moon on a Mo(o)nday, cent. per 
cent. per diem is mere dead loss compared with the scoring 
up of merit on that whitest of Mondays. 

“ Oftymes one day is better than somtyme an hole yere,” 
said Grymbert the dasse to Reynart the foxe, comforting- 
like, re-phrasing the old “ accidit in puncto quod non 
speratur in anno.” Ganesa—the Bombay Gumputti—the 
subtle god of sagacity and good luck, has for his symbol a 
red pebble, out of which might be manufactured a parallel 
to the red-letter days of the calendar, or the lucky Thracian, 
Cretan, and Roman days marked long ago with a white 
stone. This gets more complicated in Burma, where a 
lucky day is fortunate only for him who was born on it. 
For John Chinaman, happening on a lucky day, promiscuous- 
like by a fluke (and most people will agree with him), is 
no end better than choosing one stolidly out of the almanac. 
The Tibetans make short work of it, and boldly strike the 
bad days right out of the calendar. If the 15th be evil, 
they count it not, but repeat the 14th, and then jump on 
to the 16th—a summary way of killing time, this. The 
Chaldean astrologers—who, some will have it; were the 
bosses in much of this—made the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th 
days unlucky, and therefore were they taboo for any act of 
importance. As centenarian Aunt Em'ly says, in the 
negro tales :—‘ Luck-huntin’ am de bigges’ kine ob huntin’ 
dey is, ef yo’ s'arch up one side ob de yeath, an’ down de tur'r.” 

Our common phrase, “ a good opportunity,” implies luck, 
and good luck, and therefore must not be lost. The wild 
horse of Occasion (many a French shop-window is baited 
with the tamest variety) must, say the Berbers, be caught 
by the mane and ridden without bit or bridle. He who 
waits to buckle the girths on him loses the race. Take 
time by the forelock, say we; and we are all, every one of 
us, ever trying to catch that tide at the flood that Brutus 
spoke of. And as to those occasions de devanture, every 
one is pleased with his bargain, and hopes to stay so; else 
why our old luckpenny, which indeed among another race, 
as the denier 2 Dieu, to the Providence of good fortune, 
used to be given (at Tours, for example) to the three nearest 
bystanders, as witnesses to the clenching of the market. 

“ Potato bang,” that may very well be, said the Irish- 
man who pretended to pick up his French by hearsay ; but 
now let us sit upon the ground, and tell sad stories of the 
death of kings. And let one repeat the sonorous epitaph 
of Charles the Bold in the Church of Notre Dame at 
Bruges; . . . “ prospéra longtemps en haultes entreprises, 
batailles, et victoires . . . jusques 4 ce que Fortune, lui 
tournant le dos, l’oppressa, la nuict des Roys 1476, devant 
Nancy.” Here would be the place to improve the text ; 
Fortune favours the bold, and to quote Danton (and his 
hap) as to “l'audace,” for it is clear the accent here is on 
boldness, not on fortune. The boldness is part of the for- 
tune, in good fact, and (although it may dominate a horde 
of human concurrents) its destiny is to be swallowed up in 
the lot. Little use in holloaing “ Occupavi te, Fortuna, 
atque cepi,” for she’s stone deaf, and turneth not aside. 
Nor is the luck always on the side of the big battalions; a 
formation very commonly affected by the countless spies of 
Sorrow. Nothing succeeds like a win. 

“ Who hath ever prevailed against Nasib, against Doom ?” 
say the Moslem Turkomans. There is no armour against 
it ; and yet—it is some small mercy—the fatal enchainment 
of the actual event to all the past, which is the dominant 
in all true y, has its ironical and ridiculous sides. 
“A butcher stabbed by a « 
paragraph in country papers; for the butcher holds the 
bls and sheep are muscular, and even 
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a sheep will turn and buck-jump when struck. In Cyprus 
they still tell the story of the fatalist Zeno’s slave crying 
out, “ Why punish me? I was fated to steal!” “And to 
be beaten,” capped Zeno, doubling the blows. 

The goddess Necessitas, carrying great wedges, staples, 
cramp-irons, and molten lead for the grouting of the 
same, forewent her mistress Fortuna. With inexorable 
hammer she hit her spike-nails on the head, when she wasn’t 
tying her hardest knots. All this is the very reverse of 
random, haphazard Chance; but it by no means, when well 
considered, excludes “the Luck,” which was unmixedly 
(in the Avestan myths) the unrolling of Time and its 
events by the rotation of the heavens. Thus the eternal 
movement of those heavens was unarrestable Destiny, and 
the two Vai, or Lucks—the good one and the bad—were 
powers of the airy vault. This was the true globe 
of Fortuna—the celestial revolving sphere; it was the 
patent will of heaven; and thence came all the imagery, 
metaphor, and machinery of the famous and ever-rolling 
Wheel of Fortune. This was why a little wheel was a 
charm or amulet in ancient Greece, Italy, or Gaul; why an 
old cart-wheel was hung on a gable-end in Germany for 
luck; and it is the genuine explanation of the Gothic 
wheel- or rose-window. It is also the true clue to the 
turbo or rhombus—wheel, top, or teetotum—of the Roman 
sorcerer, which aged Horace implored Canidia (for example) 
to turn the reverse way, in order to undo her enchantments 
of him. In its inception this was obviously one of the least 
— of the endless tricks for capturing and compelling 

e good will of the gods; and yet it treated them as some 
flight of giddy skylarks, lurable by the twirling of a mirror. 
An1 yet again how different it was from the ribald phrase 
of the luck !” 


PAGLIACCI. 


aS era success of the initial performances of Pagliacci is 
a foregone conclusion ; the difficulty is to make it stable, 
because the work does not improve greatly on acquaintance. 
The writer's is a case in point. Having notified in these 
columns, in terms as enthusiastic as they were at the time 
sincere, the advent of Pagliacci last year, he finds now that 
there is much to modify in what was said. A certain 
familiarity with the work—some forty performances wit- 
nessed on the Continent between the premiére and to-day 
—amakes the task an easy, if not a pleasant one. We will 
not endeavour to prove that we were wrong before—the 
enthusiasm of the audience of Friday last, at Covent 
‘Garden, and the almost unanimous hymn of praises in the 
press have endorsed our late opinion—we will merely show 
the reverse of the medal, and investigate closer what an 
esteemed colleague of ours has called “a taint” in Signor 
Leoncavallo’s music. The lucky composer of Pagliacci has 
‘had rather indiscriminately the word “ genius” applied 
to him ; our proposition is that there is no genius without 
originality, and that originality is not Signor Leoncavallo’s 
strongest point. 
Let us take the libretto to begin with; it has been re- 
ye to satiety that the story has been taken from real 
ife ; may be—double and treble murders occur in Calabria 
and throughout Italy every few minutes—but, wherever 
the story was taken from, the plots of TZubarin (performed 
in Paris both as a play and a two-act opera) and Echegaray’s 
Dramma Nuevo have furnished the plot, the scenario, the 
incidents, and the final catastrophe of Pagliacci. As to 
the Prologue, an unusual, if not absolutely novel, device, we 
may mention that the original score contained none, and 
that this page—a fine sequence of Verdian phrases—was 
written at the express suggestion of M. Maurel, who did not 
think the part of Tonio good enough as it was when he 
was to have created it, and who wanted a scena all to himself. 
As to the music: the introduction to the first chorus recalls 
the “ Walkiiren-Ritt,” down to the shake for clarinets (page 
16, bar 12). Nedda’s “ Ballatella” has been already pointed 
out as recalling the wood-music from Siegfried in the 
orchestration and Henseli’s study “Si oiseau j’étais” in 
the accompaniment. The following duet between soprano 
and baritone is accompanied by an orchestral design para- 
hrased from the final duet in Gioconda between soprano and 
itone as well ; the love theme has been already recognized 
as being note for note the opening phrase of ‘“‘ When other 
lips,” and for Tonio’s theme (page 117, last seven bars) it sug- 
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gests a comparison with Ortrud’s motive. The gavottes and 
minuets are charming. “Cela sent Mme. la Marquise a 
une lieve,” only—we are amongst Calabrian peasants. Nor is 
this the only illogical point of the work ; in the Prologue the 
author introduces himself as a verista, and leads us to expect 
naturalism with a vengeance during the play. There is the 
béte humaine true enough, and powerful situations to boot ; 
but the only human cry we hear after an hour's music is 
Canio’s short, but very beautiful, arioso. The rest of the 
music scarce suits the surroundings. Peasants and mounte- 
banks do not speak of “spasimi ardenti di volutta”; they 
do not call birds “i boémi del ciel,” or a faithless wife a 
“meretrice abjetta.” Put Nedda’s air into the mouth of 
Ophelia or Juliet, or have a princely pair to sing the love 
duet, and the music will suit the situation just as well—in 
fact, better. Of course we know that stage means con- 
ventionalism ; but why prepare us for a story written 
“con vere lagrime”? There are tears, to be sure ; but they 
are not true, except, perhaps, in Canio’s arioso. 

Another inconsistency, nay, an absurdity, is to let Canio 
say— La commedia é finita” ; these words were originally 
given to the Prologue; but it is about time that the 
rational version were restored. And, whilst we are 
about it, we might point out a few imperfections, in 
an otherwise creditable production. The stage direc- 
tions of the composer place the action outside a village 
where two roads meet; why do we get Klingsor’s 
magic garden? Why the acrobats, the cymbal-man, 
the maypole dancers, and all the supers who crowd 
the stage and interfere with the movements of the 
chorus? Why does the chorus indicate that it hears 
the zampognari to their right, when the oboe is heard 
on the left? Why is the “scena mal dipinta, tavolo e 
sedie rozze” turned into a gorgeous interior? And why, 
oh why, so many Venetian lanterns, and so little light on 
the stage during the second act? Of the performers we are — 
pleased to speak in terms of sincere eulogy. Mme. Melba 
lends all the charm of her talent to the part of Nedda, 
Signor de Lucia is capital, Signor Ancona displays a beau- 
tiful voice,and M. Bonnard does very well the little he 
has to do. Mr. Green lacks the physique de Temploi, but 
sings correctly and in tune. Signor Mancinelli had one 
of his fits of battuta elegante, and will do better, no doubt, 
on future occasions. The singing and acting of the chorus 
may be improved. 

Whoever is answerable for the Argument of Pagliacci as 
on the programme has not covered himself with glory; nor 
can it be said that Mr. Weatherly’s adaptation of Leon- 
cavallo’s book has been done with any remarkable felicity. 
“ And Tony the clown with his big corporation” is not very 
happy for “di Tonio . . . la carcassa.” Sup the bari- 
tone is skin and bones and small, where does the “ big corpo- 
ration” come in? What can he mean?” is not an equiva- 
lent for “‘ Confusa io son,” and “ Guarda, mio ben, che splen- 
dida cenetta preparai” might be translated or adapted better 
than, “The supper’s laid, dear! See here, see here, m 
dearest dear, the supper that I’ve brought you!” With 
that, Pagliacci is at present an undoubted success. 


ENGLISH COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 


a is now some years since cookery grew to be considered 
worthy of a place both in our consideration and in the 
education of our girls, especially girls of the working 
classes. The Board Schools took it up, and now the cook- 
ing class gaily holds its own amongst the favoured “ sub- 
To a lesser extent the same idea is being carried 
out in schools intended for girls of a higher social grade, 
while even wives and mothers of the latter class do not 
hesitate to confess their ignorance now and try to improve 
their minds on this point at cookery schools and classes. 
This change in the spirit of the times is one that men, at 
all events, have no reason to complain of, and is also one 
that, if honestly carried out, will do a great deal to settle 
several very vexed social questions. At the same time in a 
good many people’s minds the question cannot but arise as 
to whether there may not be some chance of zeal outrunning 
discretion occasionally. To admit that we are ignorant, 
and, therefore, to desire instruction, is in itself praiseworthy, 
no doubt ; but because we are ignorant ourselves it does not 
follow that we shall find it altogether easy to discover a 
teacher capable of helping us. When cookery became what 
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it is in but too many cases at present, a fashion, many in- 
telligent women rushed to secure the opening it seemed to 
offer to workers, and hastily set themselves to acquire the 
amount of culinary knowledge necessary to enable them to 
pass the very easy examinations that were set in the first 
instance. It appeared ridiculously easy to learn enough to 
teach the working-man’s wife how to cook the food her 
husband’s wages allowed her to procure; and very little 
experience sufficed to make those interested in the subject 
understand how extremely limited was the list of comestibles 
known to the class they desired to improve. In fact, it was 
all too absurdly simple. We are nothing if not scientific 
in these days, and so the chemistry of food had to be studied, 
besides the ordinary, practical preparation required, and 
then the most enticing theories were evolved. It was in 


vain for old-fashioned people to suggest that an ounce of\ 


practice was worth a ton of theory. 


The most beautiful terms were found applicable to the 
cooking of even such homely fare as a rasher of bacon, or, 
absit omen ! a French egg! To be successful, our diet must 
contain so many parts of albuminoids to a definitely fixed 
quantity of carbo-hydrates (delicious words !), and, flushed 
with the little knowledge which is proverbially dangerous, the 
would-be teachers ranged happily through literary (‘) fields 
studded with such delectable terms as dextrin, fibrin, proteid, 
«&c.; they even refused to recognize our old friend table 
salt under any less imposing title than “sodium chloride,” 
and held forth grandly on “the albumen” of meat, “the 
legumin” of vegetables, &c. Now this is all very nice in 
its way, and that every cook should know something prac- 


3 tically of the natural chemistry of food-stuffs no one will 


deny; but unfortunately the theorists (as uplifted as M. 
Jourdain, of pleasant memory, when he discovered that he 
had unconsciously talked prose all his life) forgot that their 
newly-acquired knowledge was only a means to an end, not 
the end itself. Such and such materials contained such 
and such chemical necessaries, therefore such and such 
combinations must of course be adopted. Food-stuffs, how- 
ever, like everything else in this world, are not simple, 
all one thing or all another, but are mixed in their nature, 
the good and the bad neutralizing or intensifying one 
another, and consequently, in practice, resulting in very 
different outcomes from what should, theoretically, have 
been obtained. This caused trouble the first. Then, again, 
cookery is not to be acquired theoretically, or even by a 
few practical experiments, however clever. Those who 
know most of the subject practically will tell you that it 
requires long and careful study before success is obtained. 
Practice is everything ; theory, however clever, if unbacked 
by experience, comparatively nothing. But, unfortunately, 
when it became a question of giving certificates and 
diplomas, the examiners in most cases were at best only 
clever theorists like their pupils, and were obliged to go by 
rules evolved, in many cases, to square with theories, not de- 
duced from practical experience. The consequence is obvious. 
We find—with many honourable exceptions granted—plenty 
of teachers who can drum into the pupils entrusted to 
them a certain amount of useful chemical learning, but 
fail at the same time entirely to teach them how to cook 
ractically, in the best and most useful manner. Now, as 
ong as it is not realized that the examiners for cookery 
diplomas must of necessity be practical cooks themselves, 
this state of things must last, and will result, sooner or 
later, in bringing contempt on what was originally a very 
praiseworthy scheme. 


Have cookery schools and classes, as many as you please, 
but before the teachers in them are allowed to obtain the 
certificates empowering them to instruct, insist that they 
shall pass an examination at the hands of a definite and 
competent board of examiners able to test the know- 
ledge possessed by such candidates, both pend and 
theoretically. This board should be perfectly independent 
of any and every school of cookery, and the examinations, 
somewhat on the lines of those by which Civil Servants are 
chosen, should be thrown open without favour to all comers, 
whether belonging to more or less accredited public schools 
or trained privately. Until something of this sort is done, 
it is certain that a large proportion of people will continue 
to look with suspicion on the attempts made to render 
cookery as integral a part of female education as “the 3 R’s.” 
In Franee, where the culinary art attains its highest perfec- 
tion, the cookery schools are in the hands of experienced 
chefs who do not think it beneath their dignity to instruct 


beginners in the A B C of their craft, and never dream of 
our absurd and arbitrary distinction between “ High Class” 
and “ Plain” cookery. Abroad the distinction between la 
haute cuisine and la bonne cuisine bourgeoise is simply a 
question of degree, not in the skill, but in the outlay required. 
A French cordon bleu bestows just as much pains on a soupe 
aux choux or a galette as she would on a supréme de volaille 
or a consommé a la royale, and it is just in this matter of 
taking pains and pride in her cookery that our English 
cookery experts ({) fail. They cannot, or will not, be 
brought to see that the same skill which enables a chef to 
produce a masterpiece of culinary art will be required, 
even if in a minor degree, to cook the commonest article of 
food to the best advantage; and this is exactly why you 
seldom, if ever, can get a chop or a steak, to say nothing 
of a floury potato, in a private family, that deserves 
to be mentioned in the same day as those turned out 
by the score in public grill-rooms. Yet what plainer or 
more English fare is there? and where does the difficulty 
come in? Simply in the question of attention to detail. 
Such attention should come easily to an averagely well- 
educated woman, one would think ; but, as a matter of fact, 
you seldom find it so developed with her as with an in- 
tellectually ignorant boy trained under a first-rate chef. 
Now, unless some means can be devised by which examiners, 
responsible for the bestowal of diplomas, can certify them- 
selves that the candidates possess, and are capable of im- 

ing, such minute instruction as this attention to detail 
involves, no diploma, however scientific or high-sounding, 
is more than a solemn sham, not worth the paper it is 
written on! 

Kindly philanthropists, clever and energetic theorists’ 
we have in plenty; but until we possess some really intelli- 
gent practical cooks as examiners we can never hope to 
develop any really definite and satisfactory school of Eng- 
lish cookery ; nor will the culinary lessons in Board and 
other rate-supported schools be more than a questionably 
useful fad, the chief merit of which may be that of giving 
employment to a class of young women keen for inde- 
pendence, but neither patient nor modest enough to fit 
themselves for the more important work which most of them 
could easily find nearer home. It is to such girls, with 
whom a smattering of pseudo-scientific terms and the know- 
ledge how to make (more or less well) two or three dishes 

current as culinary knowledge, that we owe the con- 
tempt with which our modern culinary education is, openly 
or secretly, looked down on by practical and experienced 
cooks. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


— of the finest art in the world has been produced 
under the impulse of portrait-painting. Nature claims 
her full share in the work; she may shoulder fantasy out 
of the field, but she agrees easily with the imagination that 
takes root in the thing seen. A man sitting down before 
the definite personality of another can read in no mysticism, 
and can air but few fads of his own. What power of 
imagination he may have is used to conceive of an appro- 
priate treatment of his sitter. If he fails to strike you with 
force, if he allows the main interest of the head to be merged - 
in ill-arranged detail, the portrait-painter cannot plead 
necessary difficulties and the compulsion of his subject. He 
is inartistic of malice prepense. Therefore some of the 
great portraits of the past have touched the high-water 
mark of noble treatment. They have been beacons to guide 
men amidst the dangers of more complicated tigure-subjects. 
But portraits mix badly in a miscellaneous show, and, unless 
fine pictures or the likenesses of eminent people, they are 
apt to bore the general visitor. Acres of bald, ordinary 
nae, with no merit beyond the commonplace necessary 
one of school drawing, fritter away the energy which might 
be given to more interesting matter. This is scarcely the 
file of painters. A natural and excusable feeling makes 
man wish to see his likeness ; a natural but less excusable 
vanity makes him insist that the world shall admire it in 
the Academy. The painter must give in; it is often the 
tacit condition of the bargain that the buyer shall be publicly 
introduced to people to whom his name suggests nothing, 
and to whom his face, coming out of sticky gloom or a 
weary waste of accessory, means another disappointment, 
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another call on the attention, another raising of hope that 
is to be again deceived. 

Of the three chief kinds of portraits, those with a plain 
background, those with accessories, and those painted in 
the open air, the first greatly abounds in the Academy. 
Mr. Herkomer is a noted practitioner in this style. He sends 
no less than seven canvases, all portraits, to this show, and 
all portraits which make us regret his lady in white and his 
lady in black of former years. We did not stint our praise 
of his work when it was good, and we cannot but deprecate 
his present production judged by the same standard. Into 
an airless disagreeable brown, he floats some flimsy black 
for a coat, and picks out the lights of the face with cold 
chalky tones, leaving the shadows to be expressed by the 
almost unmodified brown. This, at least, is his practice 
in almost every case, except that of “John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T.” (123), which strikes us as much the most 
thorough and solid of his contributions. Sir John Millais 
sends “John Hare, Esq.” (18) and Mr. Orchardson “ Lord 
Rookwood ” (198), both simple portraits and infinitely more 
thorough in workmanship and subtle in character than Mr. 
Herkomer’s. Mr. Luke Fildes, in “ Mrs. Elliot Lees” (247) 
and “ Portrait of a Lady” (185), seems to have deserted 
his natural manner and “ chic” touch for a sloppy, un- 
= way of dabbling in a meaningless, treacly juice. 

ere is no longer any attempt at vivacity in his brush- 
work, and his modelling looks sponged, as it were, out of 
all snap and character. Perhaps the best portrait of the 
year, with a simple background, comes from Mr. Alma 
Tadema. He has painted an interesting subject, “ Dr. 
Joachim,” with soft broad modelling against a plain red 
curtain. The effect is at once rich and sober. 


When we think of portraits with a little more play of 
accessory, we think of something with greater possibilities 
both of beauty and of ugliness. The patterns may rise and 
overwhelm the head by their hard definition or inartistic 
arrangement ; on the other hand, they may add a grace to 
the style, and surround the head with an appropriate back- 
ing of noble colour and design. Thus Mr. Sargent, in his 
“Lady Agnéw” (30), has succeeded not only in making a 
lovely portrait, but the most masterly and best arranged pic- 
ture of the year. If you stand ata sufficient distance, the 
canvasshows none of that peculiar bravery of technique which 
offends those who cannot do it, and which is not readily 
pardoned even to Velasquez. Yet the brushwork of this 
portrait is as bold and direct as ever, only it isat the service 
of a more refined idea of beauty than Mr. Sargent has 
hitherto conceived. The picture should win the suffrage of 
all kinds of men. Here is a colour-scheme of extreme 
piquancy on the verge of audacity, but saved by an exquisite 
silvery veil, which seems to embrace and harmonize every 
tone. Here is a beautiful, almost Japanese, elegance in the 
disposition of patterns and accessories, in large artistic sub- 
ordination to the whole effect. Here is a marvellous 
subtlety of modelling which Mr. Sargent has never equalled, 
and which is best seen in the painting of the chest, throat, 
and light side of the face. Close up to the picture, the 
distinction between the flesh and the chair scarcely appears. 
Go back, and every plane takes its place, every relief 
shows with no more than the modesty of nature, and 
you could swear to the perfect truth of every inch 
of surface. We must call Mr. Kennington’s “ Queen 
of Love” (132) a portrait with accessories, for such it 
certainly appears. Anyway, skied as it is, it strikes 
us as a vast improvement on the vein of somewhat 
feeble sentiment into which Mr. Kennington had lately 
fallen. A third portrait with accessories comes from Mr. 
Jacomb Hood, and shows us “F,. Seymour Haden, Esy.” 
(278), with etchings and other things characteristic of his 
art around him. ‘The colour runs into a not very pleasant 
red, but the drawing and general treatment command 
respect. Mr. Shannon contributes fair work this year; the 
head of “Mrs. T, Carew O’Brien” (570) has considerable 
vitality, although the accessories show hardness of defini- 
tion and a certain clumsiness of touch. Mr. Maclure 
Hamilton’s little view of “Mr. Onslow Ford” (681) at 
work is full of delicate feeling-and a careful observation of 
character, especially in the hands. Work by Messrs. Collier, 
Greiffenhagen, Stanhope Forbes, Dicksee, Llewellyn, and 
Harold Speed should not be overlooked. 


THE DEATH OF OLD CALAIS. 


— are certain cities of great historical interest: 
which half the civilized world have agreed to regard as. 
merely turnpikes. Calais is one of them. Considering the 
traffic that hurries through it day and night from year to- 
year, never lingering longer than an antiquated Custom 
House system compels it to linger, it may take its place 
as the chief turnpike of the universe. Celebrities down at 
heel have made it their last refuge—Beau Brummell in one- 
generation, and George Hudson, the Railway King, in: 
another. “ Bloody” Mary may have died with its name 
engraven on her heart ; Ruskin may have lavished his poetic: 
prose on the old weather-beaten Cathedral ; ‘and Thackeray 
may have loved the little city, not wisely, but too well, 
but its old-fashioned rustic hostelries have rarely been 
peopled with the tourist—personally conducted or other- 
wise—and the familiar voice of the travelled American and’ 
his family has rarely been heard in its spacious market- 
place. Its outside supporters are a few wandering sailors. 
and the well-to-do rustic population of the neighbouring 
villages. Its inn-yards on market-day are strongly sug- 
gestive of the Auberge des Adrets and the melodrama of 
Robert Macaire. Gigs and hooded carts of strange appear- 
ance and clumsy construction crowd its narrow streets, and 
fossil diligences, driven off the road by the victorious rail- 
way, are utilized for the carriage of vegetables and dairy 
produce. 

The French, as a nation, are not unjust to their heroes, 
but the Calais authorities, as a department or municipality, 
are not apparently much endowed with the national spirit. 
Opposite the old Flemish-looking Town Hall, with its deli- 
cate iron lacework turret and tinkling chimes, stands a 
bust on a dwarf column of the Liberator of Calais—the 
Duce de Guise. This bust and column are not larger than a 
French nobleman would have in his library or vestibule, 
and look painfully mean by the side of the great statue of 
Jean Bart erected in the grand square in the almost adjoin- 
ing city of Dunkerque. Jean Bart was a bit of a filibuster: 
in his day, and not the liberator of his city, but his statue 
is twelve or fourteen feet high, and the Duke of Guise’s. 
bust is not the size of an ordinary cannon ball. Very little 
respect is shown to the Calais “ Liberator” in another way. 
His Palace has almost disappeared, and what remains of it 
at the end of the Rue de Guise is only an entrance to a 
“yookery” that would have disgraced the old days of St. 
Giles’s. 

Thackeray had a sentimental regard for Calais because 
it smelt of Sterne, and he loved even the comparatively 
modern Hoétel Dessein, in the Rue Courbet, at the back 
of the Town Hall, though it was not the Calais hostelry of 
the Sentimental Journey. This Thackerayan place of enter- 
tainment for man and beast is now no more; the court- 
yard is closed, the signboard is taken down, and the grand 
old landlady who used to receive her guests like a duchess 
in black silk, and bow them in with wax candles, has now 
retired from the business of hospitality, leaving the ground 
to the Hotel Meurice, in the Kue de Guise. The original 
Hotel Dessein was in the Rue Royale, the main road to 
Paris from Calais and the north of France, and formed 
part of a public garden and a small theatre. The hotel 
and the garden have long since been utilized for other 
purposes; but the theatre still remains for the delight of 
the Calais population and their friends, the entrance being 
in a back street which is as quiet as a grave. 

The old ramparts are being replaced by new ones, and 
the old and evil-smelling ditch is now filled up, and its sur- 
face covered with asphalte, forming a fine road round the 
old city. The old railway station at the head of the harbour, 
now disused for traffic—the new stations being on the Quay 
and on the St. Pierre side of the city—is much in the same 
state as it was for forty years, and ought to be modelled 
before it is destroyed. It was, without exception, the 
smallest, dirtiest, and most inconvenient station in Europe, 
and ought to be preserved in monumental form to show 
what the Great Northern Railway of France inflicted for 
so many years upon England as a revenge for Waterloo. If 
Madame Tussaud would oblige with a counterfeit present- 
ment of old Robert, the ndrian commissionaire, and 
his sixty year-old son, who looked older than his father, the 
museum of Calais curiosities would be well started; and to 
these might be added the old Calais Gate, immortalized by 
Hogarth, which is now deprived of its drawbridge, and is 
partly banked up by the new ditch road. Next year it is 
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+o be bodily removed, like Temple Bar. Let us hope, for 
the sake of old associations, that it will find a sympathetic 
purchaser. 

The great dock and harbour works are going on apace, 
and Dunkerque will soon have a powerful rival. The 
engineers and architects have avoided the old city, making 
a circuit of the outer walls, unlike Oliver Cromwell, who, 
during his temporary governorship of Dunkerque, made a 
short cut to the sea front through the ancient cathedral of 
St. Eloi, leaving the tower of the church on one side of the 
road and the body of the church on the other. Sending 
forth its rays across the stormy waters—* the light that 
mever was on sea or land ”—trying to save all men, regard- 
Jess of creeds, opposing nationalities, and even of Alsace 
and Lorraine, the tower of the Lighthouse raises its lofty 
head, surmounted by a glory that would grace a multitude 
of saints. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


ANY lovers of art will have heard with regret of the 
approaching retirement of Sir Frederic Burton from 
the post at the head of the National Gallery which he has filled, 
since 1874, with such conspicuous ability and success. We 
cannot expect at once to find another Director with the same 
taste, tact, judgment, and knowledge. These are qualities 
which grow by experience, and it seems a pity that we should 
lose the advantage of them. If Sir Frederic Burton was only 
an agitator who wanted to detach his native country from 
England, and to ruin both, we should allow him to go on 
for another eight or ten years; but, as he is merely a 
public servant who during his tenure of office has raised 
our Gallery to a pre-eminence which places it, not only 
beside, but ahead, of the great galleries of Europe, he must 
go in the prime and plenitude of his powers. The question 
of a successor becomes serious. It may at once be allowed 
that a successor with the same qualifications is impossible ; 
but, on the other hand, a man may be found whom we 
can count upon as likely to develop them in the course of 
time. Asin every vacancy of the kind that has recently 
occurred a certain number of candidates are sure to present 
‘themselves—men who, as it was said of Lord John Russell, 
would undertake to command the Channel fleet, and who 
think themselves equal to any post. In the art world there 
are too many people of this kind—people who think that 
the eye for genuine pictures, the taste for what is beautiful, 
the recognition of genius, the insight into technical ques- 
tions, and other similarly necessary powers, we might 
almost say instincts, are things that can be learned or 
acquired. Now, it is a well-known and incontrovertible 
fact that no amount of learning will enable a man with an 
incorrect ear to sing or play correctly. This is a case which 
occurs constantly. But it is equally true that no education 
will teach a defective eye. Yet, especially among our 
meighbours in Germany, we frequently find young men 
taking to the study of art as they would take to the study 
of law, physic, or divinity, without a particle of that eye 
for colour and form which is absolutely needful for such 
a post. The director of a great public gallery must under- 
stand art by intuition as well as by cultivation. When the 
intuition is absent cultivation is useless. 

For this reason, if for no other, itis desirable that Sir 
Frederic Burton’s successor should, like himself, have had a 
notable career, long or short, as an artist. But there are 
other qualifications. He must understand the technical 
side of a picture. He must know how it was put upon the 
canvas or wood, and also how it can without injury be 
taken off again. So, too, he must be absolutely unpre- 
judiced. He must see the merit of a Rembrandt as well as 
of a Van Eyck—nay more, he must be able to use his own 
judgment in the purchase of what he knows to be good, 
apart altogether from name and igree. The number of 
anonymous pictures in the National Gallery is very large, 
and they have chiefly come in under Sir F. Burton's rule. 
‘We could mention the “ Adoring Knight,” the “ Venus 
and Adonis,” the “ River Scene,” the “ Love and Chastity,” 
the “ St. Jerome ” formerly attributed to Bellini, and a full 
dozen more of the highest excellence, all pictures acquired 
by a collector who i their worth, and whose 
unerring eye could not be deceived. This is a power which 
can be improved by practice, but it cannot be acquired. The 
want of it puts out of the running what will probably prove 
to be a large class of candidates—a class, too, which will have 


the power to assert its own claims more loudly than any 
other. Some recent appointments have been very happy. 
At South Kensington, a gentleman has been brought into the 
Art department who will place the Museum where it never 
has been before—namely, on a sound basis. The death of 
Henry Doyle, who assuredly ssed in full all the cha- 
racteristics we have named, brought in 
every way qualified to carry on the work he gun in 
Dublin, That a similarly suitable director may be found 
for the National Gallery will, of course, be an object of the 
deepest solicitude with all who are interested in art, and 
especially with those who have critically watched each of 
the five hundred pictures which have been added to the col- 
lection during Sir Frederic Burton’s twenty years of office. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE advance in the Bank rate on three successive 
Thursdays from 2} per cent. to 4 per cent.—that is to 

say, by fully 60 per cent.— indicates only faintly the severity 
of the crisis through which the City has just passed. For 
several days together the joint-stock banks not only made 
difficulties in lending and discounting, but they called in 
large amounts of money, especially from the Stock Exchange, 
and they scrutinized securities very carefully, often reject- 
ing what they had readily accepted previously. The bill- 
brokers being unable to borrow as easily as hitherto, were 
compelled to restrict their transactions, and thus an unusual 
amount of business was thrown upon the Bank of England. 
The Bank acted with great spirit and judgment; but the 
’ very liberality with which it met the demands that came 
upon it was itself a source of anxiety. People asked if the 
crisis deepened, and if the Bank went on lending and dis- 
counting on the same scale, what would happen if matters 
became really bad? Would the Bank use up all its free 
resources, and then where could men of business turn for 
assistance ? Happily the trouble did not last long ; but there 
were times when it seemed as if an actual panic was imminent. 
The immediate cause of the sudden change of feeling in the 
City was, of course, the banking crisis in Australia. Since 
1866 no such disaster has been known, whether we look at 
the number of banks that have suspended or the magnitude 
of their liabilities. And it was natural that the City should 
ask uneasily how merchants trading with Australia would 
be affected, and in what way the depositors whose money 
was locked up would meet their troubles. Then, again, it 
was called to mind that some great houses which had 
suffered from the Baring crisis and the breakdown of South 
America have not yet recovered from their embarrass- 
ment; and, to add to all, it was feared that the troubles in 
London would precipitate the long-apprehended Currency 
crisis in the United States. In the middle of last week 
there was a sudden revival of hope. The City came to the 
conclusion that the alarm had been overdone, that bank 
managers ized that they had been too harsh in their 
treatment of their customers, and that they would act more 
liberally in the future. Above all, it came to be believed 
that the series of failures in Australia was at anend. That 
there must be suspensions of trading houses few people 
doubt,. but that the remaining Australian banks will be 
able to weather the storm is now generally considered 
reasonably certain. Unfortunately, the revival of confi- 
dence was accompanied by too rapid a rise in prices upon 
the Stock Exchange. And for a couple of days at the 
beginning of this week the money market seemed intent 
upon carrying the reaction too far. Happily, the downward 
tendency been checked in time, and the banks have 
come to see that the best way of securing the position 
is to make the 4 per cent. rate effective. It is true, 
of course, that a large amount of gold has already been 
received by the Bank, and that more will follow. It is 
also true that there has been very little speculation for 
the past few years, and that there is every reason to 
believe that trade generally is sound. But, at the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that the end of the 
Australian crisis has not yet been reached. It is impossible 
that so many disasters should occur without having grave 
consequences. Australia itself must suffer for years, for 
credit there is utterly ysed, and it will be long before 
enterprise recovers. Merchants will be unable to get 
accommodation freely, and the distrust which exists must 
make their embarrassment very great. Far more serious, 


however, is the continued Currency crisis in the United 
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States. It must be months yet before the unfortunate Silver 


Purchase Act is repealed, even if President Cleveland is 
successful in inducing Congress to repeal it. Meanwhile 
gold is being exported from the United States in un- 
comfortably large amounts. The Treasury, to replenish 
its reserve, is borrowing from banks; the banks thereby 


are becoming weakened, and it is quite possible that dis- 


trust may extend to them. Indeed, already there have 
been several bank failures. True, the institutions that have 
come down are small, and the mischief yet done is insig- 
nificant ; but it may extend, and at all events it will be well 
to be prepared for what may happen. There are symptoms 
that the banks in the interior are withdrawing their 
deposits from New York, and are endeavouring to 
strengthen themselves. If they go on doing so, they may 
be unable to give accommodation to traders; that may ex- 
tend the trouble to mercantile houses, and in turn the 
Currency crisis may be aggravated. It is to be hoped, then, 
that the City will act with much caution. There is no 
occasion for alarm, unless speculation revives once more. 
In that case apprehension will inevitably increase. 

On Tuesday, and for a while on Wednesday, the rates of 
interest and discount tended downwards. The Bank of 
England was receiving large amounts of gold, and it was 
believed that the worst of the Australian crisis was over. 
But on Wednesday afternoon apprehension again revived, 
and there was a distinct rise in rates. Rumours began to 
circulate of difficulties in various quarters, not only in the 
City itself but in the provinces also, while the large exports 
of gold from New York revived apprehension as to the con- 
sequences there. The United States Treasury reserve has 
again fallen below the legal minimum. If the Treasury 
borrows more gold from the banks, there is a danger that 
the banks may strengthen themselves by refusing accommo- 
dation to their customers, that that may cause numerous 
commercial failures, and possibly may react upon the banks 
themselves. Every day, too, bank failures are reported. 
The banks in the United States, it is true, are very small 
according to European conceptions ; but, for all that, failure 
after failure is a significant symptom of distrust. Happily, 
the Bank of England is now becoming very strong. During 
the week ended Wednesday night it received from abroad, 
chiefly from New York, 881,o00l. net. 

On Wednesday the India Council offered for tender 60 
lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and sold 
a little over 42 lakhs at 18. 23d. per rupee—the minimum 
upon which it has insisted for some months now—so it is 
fairly successful in the policy it has adopted. Money is in 
active demand in India, and the Indian banks to supply it 
are buying Council drafts on the Council’s terms. But the 
Indian banks in the present state of our money market 
very naturally are unwilling to discount large amounts of 
bills, and, therefore, they are not buying very freely, while 
they are buying still less freely of silver, which on Wednes- 
day fell to 37}d. per oz. The purchases from the Council 
were almost all of telegraphic transfers, which are paid 
almost immediately, while silver could not be sent out and 
coined for at least three weeks, and at the end of that time 
it is possible that rates in the Indian money market may 
have fallen away. 

The Stock Exchange since the reopening after Whitsun- 
tide has again been very troubled. In the middle of last 
week there was an unreasonable revival of confidence, and 
a very rash speculation resulting in a rapid rise of prices. 
This week it was recognized that there was no ground for 
the recovery ; and besides, the approach of the Fortnightly 
Settlement, which begins on Monday morning, made it 
necessary to close the accounts of embarrassed firms which 
were open for the rise. It will be recollected that at the 
last Settlement, and immediately afterwards, fourteen 
members of the Stock Exchange failed, and that a still 
larger number had to receive assistance from their friends, 
cn condition that their accounts should be liquidated. The 
fear that the banks may at the next Settlement again call 
in loans led those who had given the assistance to begin the 
liquidation on Tuesday and Wednesday. The forced selling 
naturally resulted in a fall of prices and in a fresh circula- 
tion of alarmist rumours. Furthermore, it was discovered 
that there has recently been a good deal of speculation by 
clerks—authorized to act in the Stock Exchange for their 
principals— unknown to the principals, and that this would 
pro bly involve the sureties of the clerks in considerable 

. Then, again, the shares of the Trustees, Executors, 


~ and Securities Insurance Corporation fell to nothing ; in- 


deed, in some cases, money was paid by holders to get 
rid of their liability. The shares are of the nominal 
value of rol., 3/. being paid up, and there being a 
liability of 7/. The rumours circulated are contra- 
dicted by the officials of the Corporation; but all the 
same they added to the general uneasiness. But the 
cause that has operated more than all others is the growing 
acuteness of the Currency crisis in the United States. There 
are very serious fears that important failures amongst com- 
mercial houses are imminent, and that very many of the 
banks have unwisely locked up their resources, while the 
difficulties of the Treasury are becoming graver and graver. 
If it goes on borrowing from the banks, it may involve the 
banks in very serious trouble. If it borrows abroad, it may 
create apprehension that gold may be taken in very large 
amounts. If it does nothing, it may intensify distrust, and 
so lead to the hoarding of gold. With so much uncertainty 
as to what it will do, it is natural that every one should feel 
how desirable it is to prepare against contingencies; and 
this being so, members of the Stock Exchange fear that the 
banks may again call in loans next week. Probably, how- 
ever, the large selling this week has so reduced the specu- 
lative account open for the rise that there will be need for 
but little borrowing. On Wednesday, however, the more 
cautious brokers, unwilling to wait till Monday, began to 
borrow at from 5 to 6 per cent. 


Australian Government bonds have decidedly risen 
during the week. New South Wales Three and a Halfs 
closed on Thursday at 90, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 1; Victoria Three and a Halfs closed 
at 87, a rise of 15; New Zealand Three and a Halfs closed 
at 954, a rise of 2; and Queensland Three and a Halfs 
closed at 83, a rise of as much as 34. Australian bank 
shares have also very markedly recovered. Those of the 
Union of Australia closed on Thursday at 46, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 64; those of the 
Bank of New South Wales closed at 504, also a rise of 6}; 
and those of the Bank of Australasia closed at 66, a rise 
of 84. Consols have also somewhat advanced, closing on 
Thursday at 98, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1}; and Home Railway stocks have been 
fairly steady, without any change calling for notice. In 
the American market there was a decided recovery on 
Thursday, so that the changes at the close of the week are 
not so great as at one time they were. They are generally, 
however, downwards; but the most important fall is in 
Illinois Central shares, which closed on Thursday at 954, a 
decline compared with the preceding Thursday of 3. In 
Argentine securities of all kinds there has been a recovery. 
The Funding Loan closed on Thursday at 69}, a rise of 1}. 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway Ordinary closed at 
68-70, a rise of 3; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Ordinary closed at 109-11, a rise of 2. In the foreign 
market the fall in Greek stocks has continued. Greeks 
of 1881, for example, closed on Thursday at 54}, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 54. Com- 
pared with the close on May 4—that is, just three 
weeks—the fall in this particular stock has been 18}, or 
over 25 percent. But the international department gene- 
rally has been steady; indeed French Rentes, compared 
with the preceding Thursday, show a rise of 3. They closed 
on Thursday afternoon at 96}. There has been some re- 
covery in South African land and mining shares. Thus 
Chartered British South Africa closed on Thursday at 36s., 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 6s. 
Early in the week the price touched 43s. 6d. Jagers- 
fontein closed at 19, a rise of 1. 


RACING. 


ONSIDERING the vast interests which have been 

jeopardized in this country by the late drought, it 
may appear frivolous to bemoan its effect upon racing ; yet 
men who have large sums of money invested in racehorses 
will not be of that opinion. To see a race worth some 
thousands of pounds won by a horse inferior to your own 
which cannot “ act,” as it is termed, on hard ground, must 
be almost as mortifying as to reflect that certain extra 
returns will probably have to be made to your tenants on 
their rents owing to the dry weather. Thoroughbred year- 
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to pay their way in the spring of their two-year-old 
careers; but a great many co been doing very little 
work thus far this season on the iron-like ground, and their 
owners have been obliged to pay their forfeits for stakes 
which they would most likely have won in any ordinary 
year. Even those who do not own racehorses, but bet on 
them, complain; for, say they, and with some reason, 
the public form hitherto shown this spring will not be to 
be trusted. It is true that every year certain horses 
run better on heavy ground and some on light ; but the 
condition of our racecourses during the greater part of 
April and May has been quite exceptional; and the same 
may be said of most of the training-grounds, the consequence 
being that the relative condition of the different horses that 
have run in many important races has varied so much as 
to render their form exceedingly doubtful. 

In reviewing the racing of the past morth, we find 
Isinglass apparently the champion of the two meetings at 
Newmarket. As every one will remember, he won the Two 
Thousand by three-quarters of a length from Ravensbury, 
while Raeburn was four lengths off. It was the fastest run 
Two Thousand on record. A fortnight later he came out 
for and won the Newmarket Stakes, Ravensbury, as might 
have been expected, being made second favourite. The 
second, however, in the race was Phocion, who can scarcely 
be as good as Ravensbury; but the last-named horse does 
not always run up to his best form, as was proved when, 
after allowing himself to be beaten by Watch Tower for the 
Thirty-fifth Newmarket Biennial, he beat Watch Tower by 
many lengths in the race for the Two Thousand a fortnight 
later. The slow pace at which the race for the Newmarket 
Stakes was run, together with Phocion’s position in it, have 
induced some people to think that it was not a true-run 
race. It was the first of more than a mile in length in 
which Isinglass had taken part, and, without doubt, it 
would have been a more satisfactory test of his staying 
ae had it been run a good deal faster ; in fact, for quite 

the journey of a mile and a quarter, Isinglass made 
his own running, and, if he appeared tired after the race, 
he came up the hill at the finish like a stayer. He has now 
won altogether 12,622/. in stakes; so, whether he wins the 
Derby or not, he will have proved a very profitable servant, 
the more so as his owner, Mr. H. McCalmont, bred him 
himself, instead of purchasing him as a yearling at some 
extravagant price. 

Proud as has been the position of Isinglass, form has been 
exhibited during the past month which causes critics of no 
mean capacity to hesitate to admit that he is the best three- 
year-old of his year. Mr. R. C. Vyner’s chestnut colt, 
Marcion, which had run third for the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap, when manifestly unfit, and giving 5 lbs. to the winner, 
opposed such great horses as Windgall and Buccaneer for 
the March Stakes the day after the Two Thousand. He 
was receiving more than weight for age from each; to the 
extent of nearly a stone from Buccaneer and about 8 lbs. 
from Windgall; and he made the whole of the running and 
won “ hands down by five lengths from Buccaneer.” This, 
say his admirers, was a beating considerably in excess of the 
allowances of weight that he was receiving, and they think 
him, in consequence, possibly, if not probably, the best 
three-year-old of the year. Isinglass is a fine bay colt of 
great quality, by Isonomy out of Deadlock, a Wenlock 
mare who, by the way, is said to have been once sold for 
20 guineas, and Marcion is a blaze-faced chestnut of a rich 
colour, splendidly shaped, and of great size and power, by 
Royal Hampton out of the Queen’s Messenger mare, 
Emmeline Marcia, who was sent to France, where she won 
a number of steeplechases. 

The One Thousand this year was a curiosity in its way. 
Sir J. Maple started a pair of fillies for it, one, Dame Presi- 
dent, being the first favourite, the other, Siffleuse, starting 
practically unbacked, at the nominal price of 33 to1. He 
did not take the trouble to declare with which he wished to 
win; but he is understood to have backed the favourite. 
With a view to making a pace for her more honoured stable- 
companion, Siffleuse was ridden away at great speed from 
the start, and when they had run halfway, the former de- 

ived her of the lead. So strong had been the pace that 

e President, as well as most of her opponents, was dead- 
beat before reaching the Abingdon Mile Bottom, and she 
came up the ascent more as if she was finishing a steeple- 
chase than a race. T. Loates, who had no orders to allow 
the favourite to win, found that there was stil] something 


just succeeded in catching her, and beat her by a head “ on 
the post.” It is pretty generally agreed that Siffleuse, who 
cost 1,000 guineas as a yearling, is a weak-middled, light- 
boned chestnut ; but, while some judges consider Dame 
President a very grand mare, others think her a heavy- 
shouldered and a jady one, to say nothing of suspicions that 
have been expressed as to her wind. 

There was a great surprise on the last day of the Second 
Spring Meeting at Newmarket, when Montezuma, a chest- 
nut colt by George Frederick, which had only run fifth for 
the Newmarket Stakes, made the whole of the running for 
the Payne Stakes, and won it by two lengths from Pep 
corn and Perigord. This race had the result of doubling 
Peppercorn’s price for the Derby. 

One of the prettiest races for a handicap during the past 
month was for the Chester Cup, when Mr. C. Perkins’s 
Dare Devil, the winner of last year, won by three-parts of 
a length from Red Eagle, Ragimunde, the winner of the 
Cesarewitch of 1891, being only beaten by half a length 
for second place. The weights of all three were within 8 lbs. 
of each other; but the highest of them was 16 lbs. below 
the highest in the handicap, which had been allotted to 
Buccaneer. We might take this opportunity of saying that 
Chester races have been quite reorganized this year, and in 
most of the arrangements immensely improved. The 
Newmarket Handicap was pretty generally acknowledged 
to have been won by the fine riding of Watts. Public form 
pointed to the probable success of Mr. Lowther’s Here- 
mon; but Watts won with Lord Ellesmere’s Lower Boy, 
who was giving him 29 Ibs. and a year. Sir J. B. Maple’s 
Gangway was made favourite for the valuable Kempton 
Park Jubilee Stakes on the strength of his second for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap; but after running well during a 
great part of the race he was easily beaten. Possibly he 
may be rather too compact and “ short-coupled” a colt for 
the Kempton course ; moreover, as he appeared in blinkers, 
he may very likely have given his trainer reason for believing 
him to be a rogue. Mr. Houldsworth’s Orvieto, who was 

ing 9 st. 5 lbs., the heaviest weight in the race, took 
the lead at the distance, and, after a fight with May Duke, 
the second favourite, won by half a length. It was a most 
exciting race, and must be a satisfactory one to his owner 
after the suspicions that had been cast upon his gameness in 
a struggle. Undoubtedly his great stride was well suited to 
a course like Kempton; but he was quite hard enough 
pressed to test his courage. He deserved to win a good race 
after running second last year for both the Eclipse Stakes 
and the Lancashire Plate, two races worth more than 
17,0001. 

Among the two-year-olds that have come out in May 
and been admired are two from Waughs stable, Van 
Dyck, by Petrarch, and Stowmarket, by Timothy; each 
won his first race. Another is the Duke of Portland's 
Schoolbook, a brown filly by St. Simon, who started at 33 
to 1 for the Royal Plate of 3,000. at Kempton, and won it 
by three-quarters of a length from her stable-companion 
and half-sister, Amiable, who belongs to the same owner 
and had been far more fancied. The pretty two-year-old pony, 
Simon’s Bay, by winning the Breeders’ Plate at Newmarket, 
in addition to her victory at Liverpool, has already won in 
stakes alone more than half the 2,000 guineas she cost as a 
foal, the highest price ever given for a horse of that age. 


ELEANORA DUSE. 


OMPARISONS are proverbially odious, and it is, there- 
fore, satisfactory to be able to state at once that the 
Signora Eleanora Duse, who made her first appearance 
before a London audience at the Lyric Theatre on Wednes- 
day night, is unlike any native or foreign actress now before 
the public. We should have to go back nearly half a cen- 
tury to find a tragédienne to whom she might be likened— 
Rachel, to whose portraits she bears so strong a resemblance. 
Those who remember that genius immediately detected the 
likeness, and declared that the method of the Italian 
lady was in many points identical with that of the 
illustrious artist who created so profound an impres- 
sion forty years She possesses the same repose— 


one of the greatest of histrionic qualities—and, above 

all, she has the same abhorrence of posing and point- 

making. In the first act of La Dame‘ aux Camélias, 
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her presence on the stage was for some time scarcely 
noticeable. She sat in the background apparently amusing 
herself with her friends, but little by little we became 
attracted, nay, fascinated, by the slight delicate woman 
whose occasional outbursts of fitful laughter seemed so 
strangely out of place amid such surroundings. When at 
last she ap hed the footlights to greet Armand Duval, 
she did so in the most natural and unaffected manner, and 
returned immediately to her seat at the supper table, and 
then Signora Duse’s art began at last to make its impression. 
There was a nervous feverishness about her acting which 

lainly indicated the keynote of her conception of the part. 
Saito Gauthier was there before us, with all her 
tenderness and natural goodness of heart, and also with 
all her high-strung sensitiveress. There was no real merri- 
ment in the spasmodic laughter, and her face when in repose 
was shadowed by an expression of profound melancholy. 
In the second act her love scene, if so it can be called, was 
painfully realistic. It was most impressive to listen to the 
unnaturally acquired world-wisdom of this young girl, as 
she endeavoured to persuade Armand to shun one “ who, 
if she ever became a mother, must inevitably live to be 
scorned by her child—“ Non si pud amare sinceramente 
una creatura come me,” she said, in a dry hard tone. The 
third act is mainly devoted to the long scene between 
Marguerite and Duval’s father, in which the latter entreats 
her to give up his son. Here, again, the actress rose 
immeasurably above the sordid situation—for La Dame aux 
Camélias in all its sentimentality is essentially a sordid 


‘production. Her first movement on recognizing old Duval 


was to make for the door, and here she stood trembling from 
head to foot. Presently she plucked up courage; and when 
asked to make the supreme sacrifice of her unhappy life, 
the desperation of her cries for mercy, and the frenzy of 
her impassioned “ Impossibile, impossibile, non voglio, non 
posso,” thrilled the house. 

In the fourth act, in the scene in which she endeavours 
to disgust her lover by her callous conduct, she subtl 
emphasized her hopelessness of being able to cope with 
her fate. Her eyes never quitted Armand for a moment, 
but her voice was th with overpowering emotion, 
and her words, though distinctly audible, were so thick 
with nervous excitement that, when Armand insults her 
at the card-table, she could only “> his name, and 
collapse exhausted upon her sofa. en Nanine comes 
to give her dying mistress the news that Armand has 
returned, she finds her vainly endeavouring to sleep. 
“Son stanca, voglio dormir; vatene,” she says, petu- 
lantly, as she tosses restlessly her burning head upon 
the pillows. When the truth at last dawns upon her, and 
she sees Armand standing before her, with a supreme 
effort she springs into his arms. Presently her strength 
fails her, the breath grows harder and harder, and the eyes 


become dazed; and when at last she cries out, amid her 


sobs, “ mio Dio, lasciami vivere ”—it seemed as if, instead 
of a stage scene, it was some dreadful reality; and yet 
the exquisite delicacy and refinement of the actress lifted 
it to the highest regions of poetical art. 

We have in Signora Duse an actress of surprising 
natural and acquired attainments. She never strikes an 
attitude, or endeavours obviously to occupy the centre of 
the stage in order to “make a picture.” Her face is like 
a book, whereon one may read her every emotion. 

Her company had so little to do in this version of the play, 
that we must judge of their merits on another occasion. The 
Armand of Cavaliere Flavio Ando is excellent throughout, 
and in the last two acts sufficiently impassioned. But it 
is a mistake to entrust this part to an actor who looks too 
mature to be quiteas inexperienced as the hero of Dumas’s 


play is supposed to be. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


shee little shows in one were recently opened at the rooms 


of the Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond Street, com- 
landscapes by Mr. F. G. Cotman and animal and 


Reeee pened by Mr. Percy Macquoid, with an appreciative 


by Mr. W. L. Thomas, 


Mr. Cotman’s landscapes are bright and pleasant, and 
although in the larger examples they are evidently some- 
what “composed,” they are nevertheless in most cases so 


well balanced as compositions as to be satisfactory. The 
acon thage be inclined to think of Turner, as he notes 

e golden harmonies of the atmosphere in the study, as 
well as in the painting of “ Richmond, Yorks” (8 and 16); 
everything here is Turneresque, even to the burnt-sienna 
tree in the left-hand corner of th2 canvas, They are, how- 
ever, charming examples of the school. Some of the views 
of Whitby are also very good, especially “Smoke, Sun, 
and Mist”. (31), which shows the more prosaic and 
business side of Whitby, that little red town of crowded 
houses perched on a rock—seen here dimly through a 
wavering cloud of grey mist. “A Breezy Morning, 
Maldon” (7), depicts a clump of red roofs, a line of 
blue ball-shaped trees along the horizon, and a bright 
sky over all, making a very pretty composition. “Corfe” 
(45) fascinates by the curious elevation of its undulating 
hills, with the ruin of the castle set upon the side 
of one of them ; clear open sunshine, and a feeling of quiet 
and space, are here rendered well. But “A Sky Study” 
(40) is hardly a happy, although it may be a very original, 
experiment; the scratched-up surface of the paper unfor- 
tunately looks like an attack of mildew, instead of suggestirg 
fleeting clouds. 


If Mr. Macquoid could be persuaded that a draughtsman 
should not exaggerate the size of any object on his canvas 
for the purpose of directing attention to it, his compositions 
would gain in vraisemblance. But when, in “ Enough is as 
good as a Feast” (3), the dead canary-bird is larger than 
the cat’s head, and, in “ Uninvited Guests” (15), the buzzing 
wasps are of the size of humming-birds, the spectator is apt 
to be distracted by these errors in related size from the other- 
wise truthful rendering of the subject. “Enough is as good 
as a Feast” shows a long-haired, flat-headed Persian puss, 
sitting up, with her two front paws pressed closely together 
to show contentment with herself. Her eyes gaze upward 
into space, with a most poetical expression of sweetness in 
their m orbs; she looks as if she could not have a 
cruel thought; but at her feet liesa murdered canary. Mr. 
Macquoid’s studies of dogs are the most workmanlike things 
here ; the “ Study of a Colley’s Head” (49), with its refined 
face, and its elegant ears standing out a little way from the 
head, and giving it the look of a lady of the beginning of 
the century, when the front hair was arranged in the 
“ curtain ” style, is very gentle and pleasing. The “ Study 
of a Terrier’s Head” (57) shows a jolly, little, perky, 
alert head, with dancing eyes and a wholesome wet nose. 
Mr. Macquoid’s studies of peacocks are mosaics of lovely 
colour. 

At the Hanover Gallery is presented to the public one 
of those theatrical pictures which demand a darkened room, 
an assiduous attendant, and lots of limelight. It is by Mr. 
A. J. Warne-Browne (whose name is new to us), it is called 
“Dawn,” and it represents Christ walking on the Sea of 
Galilee. The proprietors of the Gallery must deem this 
large canvas of importance, since they summon us to gaze 
upon it in isolation ; but we cannot truthfully say that we 
are impressed. Between a choppy, dry-looking sea and a 
disturbed sky the Divine figure is displayed luminousl 
yellow. In the foreground is a fishing-boat, manned wi 
fishermen mainly in full profile, with a tendency to dark 
lines round their outlines. Mr. Warne-Browne hardly 
knows enough of the elements of technique to essay a sub- 
ject so ambitious as this. 

At the Dowdeswell Galleries, 16 New Bond Street, Mr. 
Arthur Croft is exhibiting nearly two hundred water-colour 
drawings and oil-paintings of striking features in American, 
Egyptian, Swiss, and English landscape. Variety is the 
note of this collection. If the avalanches could but have 
been concentrated on one wall, and the numerous waters of 
Ni thered ther into one room by themselves, 
welt have chance for the quieter canvases 
of misty valleys with lowing cattle to assert themselves, 
and attention might then have been spared for the view 
of “Dumpling Fort, Newport, U.S.A.” (181), and for 
the placid “Salmon Leap, Dolwyddelan” (176). As 
the pictures are now arranged phy is outraged, 


geogra 
for “Po-ho-no, the Bridal Veil” (161) overhangs the 
“Temple of Kom Ombo, Nile” (160), while “ Niagara Falls, 
from the Suspension Bridge” (118) presses very hard upon 
the “Coast Bit, Jamestown, U.S.A.” (116). But, jesting 
apart, there is much conscientious work here. The huge 
rock-wall in “Fragment of Nature’s Architecture” (182) 
is very solidly painted; the “ First Mill built on the 
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Rapids” (132) is rapidly put together, and the water looks 
full of movement—it must be owned, however, that in 
some of the larger and more ambitious studies of rivers the 
motion of the water is not so well rendered. The several 
small studies of bridges—‘“ The Devil’s Bridge” (152) and 
“Old Mule Bridge” (170)—are charming, the rainbow- 
form of the latter being particularly attractive. 


REVIEWS. 


LADY FEATHERFLIGHT.* 


- October 1891 the Folklorists held a Congress in London. 

They enjoyed themselves on the whole, and the folk-dances 
of little g'rls, arranged by Mrs. Gomme, wife of the present 
President, were sights that might have converted an Ogre. The 
more serious proceedings, the papers read, are now published by 
the Society. Among the many various topics discussed, perhaps 
that of the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales was the most 
attractive. Mr. Hartland, as Chairman of this section, opened 
the ball. Mr. Hartland attribuced the similarity of folk-tales 
to the similar workings of the human mind. “No story has 
any one birthplace. There is no story but has been evolved, 
in one form or other, wherever in the whole world the environ- 
ment has been favourable ”—that is a purposely broad and 
bald statement of the hypothesis. Against this appears the 
counter-theory that each story was invented only once, and 
was gradually diffused. The presence of primitive ideas and 
customs in a story found in a given regivn will not, on this 
showing, prove that the ideas and customs prevailed where 
the story exists. The story may have been imported. Mr. 
Hartland showed that a story exists among Zulus, Karens, 
Yurucares, and, recognizably, in Greece; that in all these 
widely-severed districts the colouring was local and native; has 
the story been invented separately or disseminated? Now the 
theory first stated, that of independent evolution, does not 
deny the existence of dissemination, which is a vera causa, a 
demonstrable fact, in certain cases. Where the tale rests on an 
archaic superstition extant in China, Polynesia, South Africa, 
Germany, Sicily, Wales, then, as we understand, he thinks that 
to seek for an original home of the tale is like seeking for the 
cradle of the human race. He also showed that tales are not 
very likely to be transmitted in casual intercourse. Missionaries 
and beach-combers do not usually try to acclimatize European 
tales in outlandish regions, savages and peasants communicate 
their mdrchen with reluctance. Exogamy, slave-trade, war, 
primitive commerce, are means by which tales may be dissemi- 
nated in the darkest ages. Transmission is difficult to test and 
prove, outside the world of books. On the other hand, all the 
ideas of folk-tales are universal primitive property. A story- 
teller will find that “certain sequences” of these ideas and 
incidents “ are much more readily suggested than others.” Hence 
similar stories may be independently evolved among Karens, Zulus, 
‘Yurucares on the Eastern slopes of the Andes, This kind of coinci- 
dence was illustrated both by literary invention in fiction and by 
the invention of patent processes in science and manufacture. Ex- 
amples in the latter field were offered by Mr. Wright, of the 
Patent Office. Mr. Hartland is inclined to think that when the 
same sequence of incidents occurs in Europe, South Africa, 
South-East Asia, and in the heart of South America, while the 
tale in each case is “thoroughly incorporated with the civiliza- 
tion” of its owners, then transmission is at least hard to prove, 
and the tale does contain trustworthy anthropological evidence. 
Mr. Hartland’s remarks show much reading, and, we think, are 
highly plausible. 


Mr. Newells,an American Folklorist, now continued the discus- 
sions from the other side. He read the tale of Lady Featherflight, 
received from educated tradition in Massachusetts. A poor boy 
is sent out to seek his fortune. He reaches a palace, a large 
palace, brilliantly lighted. A “lovely lady,” Featherflight, 
daughter of the highly civilized Giant who owns the 
hides the boy, Reuben, behind the oven. The Giant “noses” 
the boy, “with passionate attention,” as the Eumenides “ smelt 
the smell of a mortal man,” in Aschylus. After a meal of a 
sheep, turkey, and heifer (civilized food), the Giant spares Reuben. 
He is to do “a day’s work ina day.” The work is to thatch a 
barn with feathers. Lady Featherflight summons the birds to 


* Proceedings of International Folk Lore Congress of 1891. London: 
Nutt. 1893. 


help him, as, in the ancient Greek legend, they built the first 
temple of Delphi. Compare— 
As I cam’ hame agai 
I thocht I wad bi a kirk, 
And a’ the fowls o’ the ai 
Wad help me in the work 

—the Scotch nursery song. The next task is separating seeds, as 
in Apuleius ; this is a frequent incident in Cinderella stories, The 
insects do the trick this time. Making a sand rope, as in Michael 
Scott's case, is the third task. This beats Featherflight; she 
drops some drops of blood, and promises to cook Reuben. He 
and she fly, the blood-drops answer the Giant’s questions, as 
spittle does in the Zulu tale. The Giant, discovering the plot, 
pursues in seven-leagued boots, pilfered, of course, from Perrault’s 
Petit Poucet. In the ear of the horse Reuben finds a piece of 
wood ; he throws it behind, it becomes a forest and delays the 
Giant. The ear, or horn cornucopia, occurs among the Kaflirs 
and all over Northern Europe as an incident in Cinderella, A 
drop of water makes a lake, the Giant drinks it till he bursts. 
Reuben leaves his lady in a tree—and looks for “a parson to 
marry us”; women coming for water in the well below take the 
lady’s fair face for their own, as in The Black Bull o' Norroway, 
and dozens of other stories. The women are too proud of their 
fancied beauty to draw water. The men are about to hang 
Featherflight for a witch when Reuben returns with the parson. 
They are married, and live on the Giant’s wealth in a great 
house. 

Here we have the modernized, vulgarized version of part of 
“Jason and Medea.” Incidents, as we saw, from many other 
tales, incidents found in quite other combinations all the world 
over, occur. Manifestly, a world-old tale has reached Cambridge, 
Mass., and has been corrupted and modernized in New England 
nurseries. But Mr. Newells holds the opposite opinion. “ The 
best versions are found in the possession of educated persons,” 
This is the very worst version we ever saw, and the most civi- 
lized. What has a Giant to do in a splendid palace? What does a 
boy called “Reuben” make in that venerable galére? What 
right has the Giant to boots of Charles Perrault’s make? Mr. 
Newells now compares versions from Samoa, Scotland, Italy, 
India (Somadeva), Russia, Madagascar, and so forth. Then he 
makes an extraordinary logical leap. In a Yankee modernized 
version the heroine is called Featherflight. Therefore she 
must originally have been a “ bird-bride” of the sort known to 
Maoris, Eskimo, Hindoos, Welsh, and Celebes Islanders. Reuben 
must have surprised her when bathing, and stolen her bird 
plumage. This is the very wildness of conjecture. We cannot 
argue from a fanciful name in a modernized and depraved New 
England version. Who ever heard that a giant had three 
bird daughters, of whom one was caught? Mr. Newells 
believes that the Highlanders borrowed their Gaelic tales from 
the English. Why? He mixes periculo suo, the two very distinct 
forms of mdrchen, on no evidence but the fanciful name of 
Featherflight, and thence evolves his argument. He finds the 
whole tale (bar Featherflight) in a Samoan sacred poem (Turner's 
Samoa), where the characters are native gods, and decides that 
the Samoans, till yesterday so isolated (as Mr. Hartland demon- 
strates), have worked into their traditional divine lore “a tale 
recently imported from Europe.” It is impossible to argue 
against a theory so obviously improbable ; and the corollary that 
savage peoples easily borrow from civilized tales, but that the 
opposite process is difficult, is hardly worth confuting. All 
civilized médrchen are tissues of savage ideas. In writing his 
contes Perrault deliberately drops the ferocious incidents current 
in the popular and ancient versions. This is the mere common- 
place of the science ever since Sainte-Beuve criticized Perrault. 
As there are early Hindoo variants of the tales, Mr. Newells 
decides that the tales in other countries came from the Hindoo 
original. Why should the pre-Homeric Greeks have borrowed 
from Hindostan? Mr. Newells believes in a Hindoo original 
which contained both the Bird-Bride story and the Jason story. 
Except that, in Massachusetts, the heroine’s name is Feather- 
flight, we see no reason for this opinion. Any incident in any 
mérchen, almost, may occur in any other mdrchen, but we know 
no case in which this particular combination does occur, unless it 
be in Malagasy, where, as everywhere, the combinations, like 
any other combinations, might be made by any narrator. Even 
there the combination is very much complicated by “grateful 
animals.” The argument of Mr. Newells appears to us baseless. 

The topic was continued by essays from M.Cosquin and Mr. 
Jacobs. Both argued that the President of the Folk Lore 
Society held an exclusive doctrine which, to the best of our 
knowledge, he never advanced at all, and which he expressly 
repudiated (p. 65). His opinion is reiterated in. the Intro- 
duction to Miss Roalfe Cox’s Cinderella. It is one thing to 
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say “It has been made probable that minds in the same state 
of superstitious belief may independently develop analogous 
narratives,” and quite another to say that “this little romance” 
(Cupid and Psyche) “might be invented at once in I know not 
how many countries, and might spring armed from I know not 
how many brains.” The unlucky President urged that, wherever a 
certain taboo existed, a tale might be told to enforce the taboo; he 
did not argue that the tale would be identical with, but that it would 
be, or might be, analogous to the story in Apuleius. These delicate 
distinctions appear to escape Mr. Jacobs and M. Cosquin. The 
latter is fora Hindoo origin of most mdrchen; even his learning 
does not supply his hypothesis with convincing arguments. 
Probably judicious people will be content to believe that the 
ideas in the tales are very old and universal, that they may be 
arranged with infinite variety, that a happy combination will be fit 
to survive, and will be widely disseminated. Beyond this we can- 
not follow Featherflight. A great number of other topics were 
discussed, but space fails us to consider Mr. Nutt’s “‘ Problems of 
Heroic Legend,” and a mass of other ingenious and profitable 
essays. 


NOVELS.* 


Tipe is the culminating incident of each of the first two 
romances mentioned below, and in each it is intended to be 
indicated by the title. In both cases the reader must admit that 
the self-destruction which concludes the story was a convenient 
thing for certain of the survivors, but that is not much of an 
admission. There are probably few persons who would not to 
some extent benefit somebody by taking themselves out of the 
world, although, as a general rule, such benefits may usually, if 
it is thought desirable, be conferred nearly as effectively by some 
less drastic method of proceeding. The heroine of The Forbidden 
Sacrifice was @ young person named Helen Benson. She was the 
orphan companion of a foolish aunt, and at a German watering- 
place she met and violently loved, and was somewhat less 
violently loved by, a young man of wealth and fashion called 
Raglan Heathcote. Her outward appearance was very much 
what you would expect, and she was, or seemed to her 
admirer to be, “a girl capable of endless potentialities,” which 
again is pot otherwise than a commonplace characteristic. 
At about the same time Helen’s aunt married a person 
named, with considerable want of taste or of acquaintance 
with the contents of such newspapers as deal with Association 
football, Major Marindin, and Heathcote succeeded to a title and 
a fortune. Therefore Helen was cast upon a cold world, and 
decided, in disgust, to marry a devoted, but most unpleasant, 
person to whom she had been frigidly engaged since long before 
her acquaintance with Heathcote. The latter made a suitable 
match, and settled down in his ancestral halls, where things went 
‘well enough until Helen’s gloomy husband was appointed to the 
living in the parish. Hereupon Sir Raglan Heathcote and Mrs. 
Portal met again, and their ancient affection was instantly re- 
newed, to such purpose that she, being a person of high morality, 
and having also conceived a strong aflection for Lady Heathcote, 
fled from the domestic parsonage to a remote Cornish village. 
Thither Heathcote contrived to follow her, and she, being tho- 
roughly impressed with the strength of his lawless affection, 
walked over the top of a cliff three hundred feet high. Heath- 
cote went back to his wife, and they lived happily ever after. 
The scene of the suicide, by the way, rather suggests that the 
author cannot have been there, as it is difficult to imagine a place 
on the coast of Cornwall “with no land between here and 
America, save where little Lundy Island glimmers, a dim speck 
of grey on the horizon.” This rather ordinary story is told in a 
sufficiently ordinary manner, and is very reasonably good reading. 
There are a few such pieces of carelessness as saying that a man’s 
“physique would involuntarily arrest attention,” and making 
somebody “wonder whom she is,” but they do not oceur often 
enough to be irritating. Mr. De Winton has also a very odd 
‘trick of insisting upon spelling “twelfth” “twelvth.” It would 
be interesting to hear him pronounce it. 

In One Virtue it is not the good heroine, but the wicked hero, 
who immolates himself for the good of others, and it is not a sea 
cliff, but a conflagration, that he selects as the means of self- 


* The Forbidden Sacrifice. By W. H. De Winton, Author of “ St. 
Michael's Eve.” London: Hurst & Blackett. 1893. 

One Virtue. A Fiction. By Charles T, C. James, London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 1893. 

Elsie’s Art Life. A Novel. By (Mrs.) A. M. Diebl, Author of “The 
Garden of Eden” &c, London: George Bentley & Son. 1893. 

edlar-Tree” &c. Translati a ig. London Osgood, 

Mclivaine, & Co. 1893. 


destruction. That, however, was a piece of luck. He had walked 
to the end of a pier on the river at Limehouse, with the intention 
of drowning himself, when he was so fortunate as to observe a 
house on fire in the immediate neighbourhood, and upon a 
pretence of endeavouring to rescue the people inside, he went in 
and was burnt. The story of Lily Auburn, and her unfortunate 
marriage with Paul Ravender, is trivial and ill-written, its brevity 
being its principal merit. The said Paul was a scamp, without 
any virtue save his affection for his infant daughter, which ulti- 
mately led him to burn himself, in order that his wife and 
daughter might be comfortably supported. He could not keep 
them himself because he was bankrupt, and an irreclaimable 
drunkard ; but his wife’s first love, who had gone away and be- 
come a millionaire, had expressed the intention of marrying her 
if she should be free, and it is to be presumed that he did so, 
Neither Paul's desperate heroism nor his combustion arouses any 
sympathy in the reader. He never expressed himself—not even 
in his letter of farewell to his wife—otherwise than in excessively 
involved and tiresome figures of speech, which he consi’ered 
humorous. Mr. James seems to share the delusion, and the 
result is intolerable. Nor is the author’s pathos much better. 
There is a great passage where a cast-off mistress of Paul’s “took 
from a little box, that she kept locked up, a small photo. It had 
caused her some management and some privation to get the money 
for that photo’s taking.” The reason being that the “photo” 
was “not much 
to you or me, but all-in-all to her; 
the photo of a tiny little grave.” 


The author, with stern reserve, prints these lines as if they were 
prose, which suggests that he may not have been alive to the 
hideousness of such a slovenly piece of vulgarity as “ photo” in 
& passage intended to be sentimental. 

One Frank Clare suddenly inherited a fortune and married a 
beautiful girl of noble birth, but also of indifferent manners, and 
somewhat “fast ” inclinations. She loved a rather slimy Hebrew 
singer, purporting to be an Italian, but, in fact, a sort of Oriental 
lady-killer, in the manner of Mr. Isaacs. Partly owing to disap- 
pointment in his wife, and partly to the machinations of the Jew 
Lirani, Clare, in his turn, became desperately enamoured of a little 
girl called Elsie, the daughter of an English mother and a German 
father, a music-master by vocation, and herself a piano-player of much 
ability. Complications ensued, not very startling, but such as we 
should recommend our readers to follow out for themselves, for 
the book is clever and amusing. In tworespects the story breaks 
what is practically new ground in the ordinary English novel. 
One is the domestic life of a gentleman of vast wealth, who 
happens also to be a musician of genius in Silesia, and the other 
is the inward organization of instrumental concerts in London. 
Both are described with much spirit, and so as to be interesting. 
Mrs. Diehl may be regarded as a good example of novelists of the 
second flight. One trick which she would do well to amend is 
the habit of ejaculations anticipatory of secrets known to her, as 
deputy-Providence, but not to the reader. “If she could have 
known under what circum stances she would sit on that garden- 
chair again, what would have been her feelings?” is an irritating 
sort of observation to the reader who does not know. And in 
that particular instance nothing at all tragical or startling hap- 
pened to justify the reflection. 

It is not often that one feels the want of a preface in a novel, 
but, inasmuch as some English people have never heard of 
Giovanni Verga, and as Master Don Gesualdo is, throughout 
about one and a half of its two volumes, among the most 
bewildering works of fiction ever published, one cannot but feel 
that Mrs. Craig would have done well to begin with something in 
the way of explanation. For instance, many people might read 
the greater part of the story without a suspicion that the scene of 
it is laid in Sicily. Perhaps, however, Italy and Sicily are so 
much the same thing that the detail is considered unimportant. 
The whole of the first volume is an absolutely chaotic welter of 
Italian names, and apparently disconnected events, and people 
introduced without one’s being told who they are, and weddings, 
and funerals, and quarrels, and street rows, enough to con- 
fuse the stoutest brain. Almost the only facts which emerge 
are that the remnants of a family named Trao were ex- 
ceedingly proud and poor, and mostly dying of consump- 
tion and starvation (though they took an uncommonly | 
time about it, and we are inclined to think that one of 
them never succeeded at all, but is finally left, dragging out a 
painful and imbecile old age, with nothing to eat and no one to 
speak to). Also that one Bianca, a member of this family, had 
compromised herself with a kinsman—but nearly everybody was 
related to everybody else—and was, therefore, reluctantly married 
to a very rich farmer, contractor, and speculator, of plebeian 
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= 
origin. Further, that this person had all the money in whatever 
place they all lived in, and that everybody hated him bitterly, 
robbed him whenever they could, and insulted him whenever 
they dared. And, lastly, that no single individual in the book 
enjoyed life at all, and Master Don Gesualdo least of all. In the 
course of the second volume a tragic story, rather in the Tolstoi 
vein, does to some extent take form, and shape itself gradually 
out of chaos, and when you arrive at the end, behold! the 
life of Master Don Gesualdo, and how exceedingly dull, un- 
satisfying, and disagreeable it was, and how pitiful its end, has 
somehow been impressed upon you, rather (but not very) dramati- 
cally. His wife was an intolerable nuisance, and his daughter, 
to whom he was anxious to be affectionate, despised and disliked 
him, and also misconducted herself like her mother before her. 
And everything was sordid and uncomfortable, and a nuisance 
and not worth while. Throughout the two volumes not one 
cheerful circumstance or reflection is recorded, nor is any per- 
sonage introduced who either seems to enjoy his or her life or 
any part of it, or to have any particular reason to do so. The 
first volume is so incoherent and informal that it is—to our 
mind—almost impossible to read, except, so to speak, by main 
force, and much of the second is but little better. It is a queer 
book, and as a curiosity may interest some people. 


LEIGH HUNT* 


E observe that some critics have been exercised at the 
notion of Leigh Hunt being a “great writer.” These 
estimates are purely comparative, and all that can be said from 
the point of view of sane criticism is that Leigh Hunt deserves 
the classification quite as well as some of his fellows in the series. 
For the rest, a handy but tolerably complete biography of the 
author of “ Abou Ben Adhem” and the Indicator, of Rimini and 
The Town, was distinctly called for. Hunt has recently gone 
through a fresh stage of the process, which in these days, and 
perhaps in all days, has usually waited on writers, whether 
“ great” or merely popular. Their death creates for the moment, 
and in the proportion of their greatness or popularity, a renewed 
interest in them. This quickly fades, and, with rare exceptions, 
they undergo a period of forgetfulness. Whether they soon, or 
ever, turn up again is one of those things which lie in the lap of 
the gods, and which the gods are very fantastic and irregular in 
shaking out of their laps or keeping in them. Leigh Hunt's turn 
seems to have come within the last few years. He has been in 
part and in sample (he hardly gave himself a chance as a whole) 
reprinted and made accessible; he has been made the sub- 
ject of divers critical essays, and—a rather surprising thing to 
persons not easily surprised—a sort of mild wrangle has taken 
place over his mild body, old questions being raised up, motives 
imputed, and a semblance of heat shown which is very curious 
in the circumstances. We observe that already shillelaghs have 
waved round the calm and judicial brow of Mr. Monkhouse him- 
self for his treatment of the matter, and that efforts have been 
made, not only to make out that Hunt was a “ noble fellow ”—as 
somebody would have it recently—but that any suggestion to the 
effect that, among his numerous good qualities, nobility is not the 
most eminent, or even discoverable, comes from inbred Toryism, 
the which is known to be only another word for a triple and 
centuple dose of the very worst kind of original sin. 


The controversy, if seriously waged on these lines, strikes us, 
we confess, as slightly silly. We should have thought it impos- 
sible that any one could seriously impute depreciation of Leigh 
Hunt to Tory bigotry, if we did not perceive that persons of the 
other persuasion think it seriously worth while to claim him as a 
martyr and a saint on their own side, The fact is that Leigh 
Hunt, politically speaking, does not count. No Tory who is not 
rather more of an idiot than we know all Tories must be, could 
nourish any ill will towards him for his politics, which were of 
the vaguest, most unargued, most accidental type. And we 
should not have thought that any anti-Tory, unless his intellect 
were something below that stout and Stagyrite quality which we 
know belongs of right to the anti-Tory, could have cared greatly 
to point at Hunt forhis, The good man’s political sufferings have 
been a good deal exaggerated, even positively ; and it seems to be 
forgotten that there isa per contra, and a pretty solid one, of profit 
from the Examiner, of being “took up” by the party, of incense 
and praises which were of all things the dearest to Hunt, and of 
final gratuities and pensions. For ourselves, we have scarcely ever 
thought of him as a politician, and his sojourn in prison for at- 
tacking, grossly and stupidly enough no doubt, the ruler de facto 
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of his country has never seemed to us much less of a mere episode 
in his career than Prosper Mérimée’s taste of Sainte-Pélagie for 
indiscreet championing of his friend Libri. There was rather more 
chivalry in Mérimée’s case than in Hunt's; and there was rather 
less knowledge of what he was talking about in Hunt’s than in 
Mérimée’s. 

As to other matters—as to the “ noble fellow” theory and its 
opposite, the Skimpole theory, and so forth—it is rather ill talk- 
ing. The truth is that, if a man does not see the ugliness of the 
faults imputed to Hunt on indisputable authority, and sometimes 
confessed by himself, it is impossible to make him see them, while 
the fact that he cannot is sure to make him extremely angry 
with those who can, It does not—let us acknowledge it most 
amply—follow that a man is guilty of actual vulgarity, and 
of something like dishonesty, himself because he regards as a 
noble fellow a person who constantly and habitually indulges 
in, to say the least, maladroit and malapert familiarities with 
persons whom he knows little or not at all; who accepts the 
sum of fourteen hundred pounds in a lump from one friend 
whose total income, and that a precarious one, not derived 
from capital, he knows to be not much more than two-thirds 
of the sum; who plants himself at free quarters on another 
person who is not of his most intimate acquaintances, takes liber- 
ties with him during his life, and libels him after his death; who 
draws from a political sympathizer and a personal benefactor, not 
known to have any cause of quarrel with him, one of the severest 
posthumous characters ever written; who, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, sat as at least part-model for one of the most engaging, 
but atrocious, rascals in fiction; and whose work is literally 
peppered from one end to the other with possibly venial, but 
certainly undeniable, marks of what can only be called ill- 
breeding. But the person who sees nobility in such a man, and 
denies his faults, must be one of those who confuse non-perception 
with non-existence. That Hunt had many good qualities, literary 
and other, to palliate and contrast with these faults and foibles 
we do not for a moment deny—we do not know any one who 
knows the facts and does deny it. But the Radical who main- 
tains that Leigh Hunt was a noble fellow and a gentleman may, 
as it seems to us, pair off with the Tory (if such a person there 
be) who maintains that George 1V.’s conduct to Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was chivalrous, that Lord Steyne was an excellent family man, 
and that Croker was a model of independence in private life, and 
of scrupulous and amiable good-nature in literary transactions. 
There were very good points in George our King, in Lord 
Steyne, and in Croker, and there were very good points in Leigh 
Hunt. 

Mr. Monkhouse has, on the whole, taken this rational point of 
view of his hero (si Aéros y a), and the result is that his book 
will please all rational readers. He has told the truth about 
Hunt’s weakness, but has set down nothing in malice, and has 
extenuated where extenuation was possible. All his good points 
he has brought out to the best advantage, especially quoting those 
testimonies to his social charm which come from the last twenty 
years or so of his life, when, if not his troubles, at any rate his 
fighting times, were long over; when he had become a name— 
a kind of patriarch of letters—and when the Skimpolian expatia- 
tion of tongue on the Beautiful was rarely if ever interrupted by 
any Skimpolian aberration of conduct into the Grimy. 

Of this later and happier mood the justly popular Autobiography 
was the fruit, and we could almost be content that all save 
criticscritics of life as well as of letters— should seek no further 
in Hunt's work than this, and than the few faulty but almost 
famous poems by which he is generally known. Those who con- 
tent themselves with these things, or who add to them the very 
delightful Indicator and the topographical sketches of London, 
will have, if not a very exalted, an altogether agreeable idea of 
Leigh Hunt. It ought not to be difficult to preserve the pleasant 
part of this even in a fuller acquaintance, and Mr. Monkhouse, 
like other people with whom we are acquainted, has evidently not 
found it so. In his summing up of character he has almost con- 
fined himself to the later and more favourable view, with afew 
allusions which are sufficient in regard of what has been said 
earlier. He slides as lightly as he can, consistently with that 
biographical and critical truth which only fools neglect for a silly 
and savourless de mortuis, over the Byron business and others. In 
regard to Hunt's literature he is equally just. He acknowledges 
that Hunt “ scarcely attained to the first rank of writers,” yet 
urges that he “ touched that rank at many points,” and that there 
is a special quality in almost anything he wrote. 

This is true, and these are the two things which mark him of 
the right fold. He was emphatically what the French calb 
a polygraphe ; and it may perhaps be granted to the Devil’s advo- 
cate that a man who really had the root of the matter in him as 
to any single subject or group of subjects could not have flitted 
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about from one to another with Hunt's apparently irresponsible 
and indifferent desultoriness. He either could not or would not 
intensify his imagination or concentrate his critical power to the 
point of producing a single poem, putting one or two sonnets and 
trifles out of the question, that can be pronounced as good as it 
ought to be. In his enormous mass of miscellaneous prose work 
the same lack of mastery of supremacy is everywhere evident. 
Even in his criticism the same image of a flitting, pecking, 
honey-gathering bird which so often recurs to the mind concern- 
ing him is omnipresent. He can “spot” a fine passage or a rare 
character, even when they have been usually passed over by 
his forerunners, with remarkable and delightful precision, and 
will descant on them with enlivening and stimulating gusto. But 
suddenly there is a whirr, and the bird is off to something else, 
frequently without even finishing his appreciation, and always 
without rendering the slightest valid reason for the faith that is 
in him, and that he would fain instil into you. For Hunt was 
quite marvellously deficient in the ratiocinative faculty, and, 
notorious as (even by his own confession) was his inability to deal 
with money matters, we believe that he was actually more com- 
petent as a financier than as a logician, 


Yet here, as in the other case, the good qualities constantly 
accompany and often outshine the ill. They are so mixed that 
separation of them is almost impossible, and that the task of 
selection from Hunt is, therefore, extremely difficult. Mr. Charles 
Kent has probably done it as well as it can be done, old friend- 
ship being accompanied in his case with considerable faculty ; yet 
neither his nor any other selection is wholly satisfactory. If any- 
body really wants to know Leigh Hunt, he must take him as 
nearly as possible as a whole, and treat him as Hunt himself 
treated the wider field of general literature, tasting, skipping, 
shunning, choosing as best his instinct and tact and experience 
‘will enable him to do, And then he will discover that Mr. 
Monkhouse has not exaggerated in either part of his encomium. 
He will find in how many different ways Hunt did actually 
touch, if he never exactly passed, the border-line of actual great- 
mess, and how even when he falls short there is the “special 
quelity” in him. And this, after all, is the chief and principal 
thing. So long as there is no distinction, not only is there 
mo greatness (for there may be distinction without this), but 
there is no real or permanent value in literature. So long 
4s it may be fairly said “This has no quality at all, or 
whatever quality it has, is a mere double of So-and-so’s,” 
there is no real good in the work, it does not deserve preserva- 
tion after its day is done, it does not deserve that any one should 
exhume or revive it, When there is this distinguishing quality, 
though there may be great faults, though there may not be 
“great” merits, though the thing may be unequal, flawed, any- 
thing but simply great, then, according to the best and soundest 
critical view, it will always retain a certain value. Those who 
an distinguish will always recognize its distinction, and will 
always find the recognition worth their trouble. Leigh Hunt is 
on the right side of this dividing line, and it is this which, what- 
ever his faults as a man, or his shortcomings as a writer, em- 
phatically saves him. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S JOURNAL.* 


as handsome volume contains nothing less than the original 

Journal, written by Captain Cook, of his Voyage in the 
Endeavour, reprinted, for the first time, verbatim! It has taken 
@ hundred and twenty-three years before the world has been 
allowed to receive this precious document. Hitherto we have 
been fobbed off with the Cook-Banks-Solander-Hawkesworth 
aarrative, so that the exasperated reader, seeking for the narrative 
of Cook—a master of that plain and direct style which aims 
at nothing more than an exact statement of things seen and 
things discovered—is met at every turn with phrases which 
‘belong to the ponderous Hawkesworth, facts which belong to 
Solander, and discoveries which belong to Banks, No literary 
hack ever had such a chance of spoiling a great work as was 
offered to Hawkesworth ; no literary hack was ever better paid 
for his work of mauling and mutilating. The sum of six 
thousand pounds was paid to that fortunate person for de- 
stroying the simplest narrative ever written of the most 
famous voyage ever taken since that of Columbus! Alas! the 
times are changed. Hacks there are still, but they are a feeble 
folk; their employment is precarious; their gains are scanty ; 
such a job as that entrusted to Hawkesworth remains a precious 
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memory in the Profession—a solitary thing—a thing never to be 
surpassed, most likely never to be equalled. There are still, 
at the present day, rumours of distinguished writers handing 
over notes to anonymous cooks and dressers; but they want 
confirmation. One hears whispers from time to time of Great 
Works by Great Travellers having been “written up” in the 
publisher's office by Eminent Hands retained on the Establish- 
ment—but who knows? One thing is certain: that the greatest 
traveller of modern days, or the most “ generous” publisher in 
the Row, would not now pay six thousand pounds for the revision 
and preparation of the most important Juurzal of the most exciting 
Travel. 

The history of Cook’s Journals, which has already been given 
in Macmillan’s series, is extremely curious. To begin with, it 
was understood at the outset that every officer's log or journal 
should be the absolute property of the Government ; that Cook 
himself was to keep his Journal in duplicate, and to send a copy 
to the Admiralty every six months, or as often as possible. In 
the case of the First Voyage it was two years and a half before 
an opportunity was found of sending home one of the copies. It 
was from Batavia that the first part, covering the whole of the 
Voyage except the last six months, was despatched. This part 
was sent home in duplicate. The complete Journal was placed in 
the hands of the Admiralty on Cook's return. Of the two incom- 
plete Journals, one is in the hands of the Queen. It was the 
copy sent from the Admiralty to King George III. The other, 
which was appropriated by the Secretary of the Admiralty, Sir 
Philip Stephens, a personal friend of Cook, was suld by his 
descendants, first to Mr. Cosens in 1868, and then to Mr, Corner 
in 1890. In addition to the Captain's Official Report, there were 
the Journals of Green the Astronomer, Banks, and Solander, the 
representatives of science, their assistants, Parkinson the draughts- 
man, and all the officers. Parkinson’s Journal, with his illustra- 
tions, was hastily printed from a smuggled copy, but immediately 
suppressed. Of the other Journals, not one has ever been published. 
The whole, as has been said, were entrusted to Hawkesworth, 
who produced what we have all read. The materials for the 
Narrative of the Second Voyage consisted of Cook’s own Official 
Journal, the Journals of the two Astronomers, Wallis of the Resolu- 
tion, and Bayley of the Adventure; those of the two naturalists, 
John and George Forster; those of Sparrman the botanist, who 
joined at the Cape, and all the officers of both ships. As 
for the Forsters, mindful of Hawkesworth’s splendid job, they 
thought that they would get the preparation of the official 
narrative on the same noble terms for themselves. When it 
was found that they would not get anything except the plates, 
the son announced that he was not bound by his father's 
obligations, and put out a History of his own. It is a very good 
History indeed, and well worth reading, especially for the light it 
throws on the indomitable resolution and iron strength of the 
Captain. The Government, however, took great offence at this im- 
pudent breach of contract. The Forsters were informed that they 
would get nothing more from the British Government ; they there- 
fore returned to their native country, where, for the next twenty 
years—for both father and son died in the same year—they endured 
all the buffets with which Dame Fortune in the eighteenth century 
rewarded the scientific adventurer. The Journals were entrusted 
to Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury. This editor declares that he 
has altered nothing. In the Preface, Cook himself speaks with 
undisguised annoyance of having had his words altered :—“ My 
friends are pleased to think that what I have here to relate is 
better to be given in my own words than in the words of another 
person.” But we have only Douglas's own authority; he says 
that he has not altered anything. Has he interpolated anything 
from the other Journals? Has he suppressed anything? Until 
the Journals are published in full, no one can tell. 

There remains the Third Voyage. On the return of this ex- 
pedition, fatal to the two commanders, the Admiralty received the 
Journals of Captains Cook, Clerke, and King, of Anderson the natu- 
ralist, Bayley the astronomer, Webber the artist, and all the 
officers. These papers, which, like the preceding, have never been 
published, were all placed in the hands of Dr. Douglas. Unfor- 
tunately, he was not contented with giving them in full; he 
doctored them ; he incorporated bits of Anderson here; of King 
there; he consulted also other people; Captain King, Lieu- 
tenant Roberts, Mr. Wallis, Mr. Wegg, Mr. Davies Barrington, 
Mr. Tennant, Mr. Bryant. In fact, a large number of advisers 
had a share in producing this narrative. Among the officers 
of the expedition was one George Gilbert, who went out 
as midshipman and master’s-mate on the Discovery, and was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant on the death of Cook and Clerke. This 
Gilbert managed to smuggle a copy of his own Journal ashore, 
probably with the simple view of keeping it. At all events, it 
has never been published. He himself died of smallpox im- 
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mediately after his return. This most interesting MS. is now in 
the possession of Mr. Alban Doran, who is connected on the 
maternal side with the Gilbert family. Part of it has been used 
in the Macmillan Zife already referred to. All that can be said 
is that, if the other officers, or any of them, kept Journals as 
interesting and as pleasant as these, their publication ought to 
be insisted upon. In fact, there is no doubt that every Journal, 
every drawing, every Log, belonging to these immortal Voyages 
ought to be published in full, without the omission of a single 
word or a single plate. 

The book before us, therefore, is the Journal of the First Voyage, 
now in Mr. Corner’s possession. It is the Journal just as it was 
written, without any alteration or preparation for the press. The 
editor, Captain Wharton, R.N., F.R.S., Hydrographer to the Navy, 
has judiciously presented the text,as Hawkesworth ought to have 
done, with no other change than the breaking up into chapters, 
the insertion of the punctuation, and the transference of the daily 
record from its place on the left-hand page—which is Log form— 
to the end of every day’s transactions. The spelling, which may 
be taken as that of Mr. Orton, the Captain’s clerk, is preserved. 
It is very good spelling, on the whole, for a time which, very 
wisely, was tolerant in the matter of good spelling. As regards 
the spelling of the native names, Cook’s method has been followed 
until quite recently. Tahiti still remains with many of us 
Otaheite; Hawaii, with the older generation, is Owhyhee. It 
appears, however, from the Journal that, in the names which 
Cook gave to his newly-discovered islands, headlands, capes, 
rivers, bays, and gulfs, he did not consult his officers, nor did he 
apparently inform them, and he sometimes changed the name. 
Thus Botany Bay was originally Stingray Bay, and New South 
Wales was New Wales. 

Nothing need be quoted and very little said as to the Journal 
itself. It is not a work that can be taken up and read for an 
evening’s amusement. But it is a national monument; it should 
be in every public library. Here will be found preserved the best 
account of the Polynesian as he was before the beachcomber and 
the blackbirder came to dwell with him ; here is the best account 
of the untutored New Zealander and the native Australian; and 
in this Journal we ‘ind on every page proof of the completeness 
and accuracy of Cook's explorations. Wherever he went he 
finished his work ; he never sighted a land but he determined its 
dimensions, its shape, its position, and left true guides for his 
successors, His charts in some places have never been super- 
seded; and, as La Pérouse himself said of him, he left to those 
who came after him “nothing but to admire.” To Captain 
Wharton, for a work of careful and conscientious editing, with 
such notes and such introductions as are useful and not obtrusive, 
we are under great obligations. Perhaps this useful and patriotic 
publication may be followed by the rest of the Journals and Logs, 
under the same skilled superintendence. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT EGYPT.* 


— is no name more highly honoured among those who 
seek into the history and the language of old Egypt than 

that of Rougé. The Vicomte Emanuel de Rougé conducted 
several intricate inquiries into the most early period of which 
we have any information, and that also with complete success. 
His book on the Six Premidres Dynasties is a marvel of acuteness 
and knowledge, and at the time of its appearance in 1866 marked 
an epoch in Egyptian discovery. Of late France has done but 
little. Those who should lead inquiry and investigation have 
been content to take up the most absurd fads and the wildest 
theories ; and, whereas twenty years ago all the best hieroglyphic 
scholars were those who studied at the Louvre, now they are 
rather to be sought for in England, possibly in Germany or Italy, 
but certainly not in France. Considering what excellent work 
was done by Chabas, by Deveria, but above all by Rougé, the ap- 
pearance of the learned work before us, by another Vicomte de 
Rougé, will be very welcome to Egyptologists. The identifica- 
tion of the provinces of the Delta as known to the Romans with 
those mentioned in the old hieroglyphic lists is a task not only 
of the greatest importance, but also of the greatest difficulty. 
Some new documents have come to light. The researches of 
Dr. Flinders Petrie have resulted in the recovery of many long 
doubtful or wholly forgotten names. Dr. Brugsch’s Geographical 
Dictionary has been completed. M. Revillout has discovered at 
Oxford a list in Greek, Coptic, and Arabic of the episcopal sees 
in Egypt. M. de Rougé makes use of all these sources of know- 
ledge ; and, though here and there we may hesitate to follow him, 
even in such places, the modesty with which he puts forward his 
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views is calculated to disarm criticism. As it would not be possi- 
ble here to go very deeply into the questions he discusses, we may 
briefly indicate the method of procedure by which he carries out 
the objects of his book, which is to make in as short a space as 
possible a survey of the present state of our knowledge of the 
geography of Lower Egypt. 

M. de Rougé begins with Memphis, as the capital, the centre 
of Egyptian government through so many ages, and as now the chief 
place of discovery of inscriptions bearing names and indications 
of dates, extending back to the remotest period of which we know 
anything definite. He gives us the now universally accepted 
derivation of the name from “ Men-nefer,” the good place, in Coptic 
Menfe, or Menjfi, in Arabic Manouf, and follows these lists with 
a long series showing the various symbolical names by which 
the ancient Egyptians loved to indicate their admiration for 
Memphis. It was No or Nu, the city. It was the abode of 
Ptah. It was the light of the two lands (of Upper and Lower 
Egypt), the city of walls, the balance of the two lands, and so on. 
Then M. de Rougé gives us the names of the divisions of the 
nome, or province, three in number—Mu, or the canal, Uu, or the 
territory, and Pehu, or the region subject to the inundation, 
Next we have the temples and other localities specially men- 
tioned. Of these, in Memphis alone, there are more than thirty, 
and M. de Rougé analyses each of them. There is the quarter 
in which was the temple of the holy cat, Sekhet, the sanc- 
tuary of Hathor, the temple of Imhotep, the son of Ptah, 
the At-Amen, or mysterious abode, the home of the old man 
and the land of Sokhar or silence, which last may safely be 
identified with the modern Sakhara. In this fashion M. de 
Rougé enumerates all the names, and tells all that is known 
about them, but in the briefest and most succinct manner. It 
would be impossible to go through the list ; but we can heartily 
recommend it as containing, in a handy form, a series of most 
valuable geographical notes, with, in each case, the authority 
from which it is derived. Here and there he ventures on some 
more extended remarks, as where he treats of Tel-el-Maskhutah, 
or Pithom, some eighteen miles from Ismailia, of the city of 
Ramses, of On, or Heliopolis, with its temples of the Sun, of the 
bull Mnevis, and of the Phoenix ; and when he sums up the views. 
of Dr. Brugsch, M. Maspero, Dr. Petrie, and Mariette, as to the 
locality of the nineteenth nome, where Isis was worshipped in 
the form of Buto. There are several other dissertations of this 
kind, and the little volume concludes with a copy of the Oxford 
list mentioned above, and a careful geographical index—alto- 
gether a most useful piece of work, in which, as we are glad to 
observe, M. de Rougé avoids the absurdities of the modern French 
spelling of Egyptian words, absurdities which go far, especially 
with the help of a careless compositor, to destroy the value of the 
new catalogue of the museum at Gizeh, 


SHAW LEFEVRE’S AGRARIAN TENURES.* 


N this book Mr. Shaw Lefevre gives us the pleasure of meeting 

a political adversary on ground where, with only one material 
exception, we are free to forget party controversies. No question 
of English land tenure which can fairly be regarded as practicab 
can be said to divide opinions, at present, according to any official 
parliamentary cleavage. Among extreme Gladstonians, and 
among them only, some support may be found for schemes of 
confiscating or “nationalizing” rent. But Mr. Shaw Lefevre is 
as stoutly opposed to all schemes of that sort as we can desire. 
In England and Scotland, therefore, we have not any neces- 
sary matter of difference with Mr. Shaw Lefevre. His book 
is a repertory of facts which may be taken as in the main 
correctly and fairly stated, and of arguments which deserve 
serious attention even on the part of those who may not 
find them convincing. Ireland constitutes the exception to 
which we have alluded; and we do not desire to go be- 
yond allusion. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, as in duty bound, gives us 
the official Gladstonian version of Irish agrarian history since 
1870, including the legend of an alliance between Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry and the Irish Nationalist party during his 
short tenure of power in 1885-86. Even here, however, an im- 
partial reader may find something profitable. For Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s chronicle of the undoubted facts brings out, by mere 
force of juxtaposition, one inference of no small moment. Ex- 
periments in agrarian reform have succeeded one another in 
Treland with such haste that not one of them can be said to have 
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really had a fair trial, and nothing like a consensus of competent 
opinion as to their ive merits has yet been obtained. Its 
formation is not likely to be accelerated by the co-existence of 
“three independent tribunals in Ireland, with power to deter- 
mine the value of land, who may differ from one another,” 
aamely the Land Commissioners, the Purchase Commissioners, 
and the Land Court. Between Great Britain and Ireland, as 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre truly says in the preface, almost every con- 
ceivable method of land tenure has been established or en- 
couraged within the last generation. With this remark we 
take leave to pass over the chapters dealing with Ireland. 

As regards England Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in honourable contrast 
to many would-be land reformers, frankly admits that the system 
- of large estates has great merits. Under a good landlord who has 

capital to put into the land, and who acts within his domain as a 
beneficent patriarch, a considerable degree of general prosperity 
may be attained. “Under this system of comparatively large 
farms and large ownerships, English agriculture has undoubtedly 
attained a high excellence, and has developed an industry of 
farming on a large scale of great economic importance. . . . It 
has suffered severely during the last twelve years of agricultural 
depression ; but under any other system of landholding the agri- 
cultural producers would probably have suffered.” On the other 
hand, not al] landlords are good and wise, and many who have 
good intentions are without the means of giving effect to them. 
It is also stated that the prevalence of large farms held under 
strict covenants as to methods of cultivation has checked 
enterprise in farming, and has aggravated the distress of 
bad times by preventing the farmer from finding out how he 
can adapt himself to changed conditions, If this is so, we 
have the strange result that modern individualism has worked 
itself round to something almost as rigid as the old common-field 
customs, and capable of the same kind of mischief. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre does not conclude in favour of any measures intended to 
abolish large estates, but in favour of encouraging the growth of 
emaller ones of all sizes which might be intermixed with them. 
“Tt might be well worth while,” he suggests, “to sacrifice even 
something of economic perfection in order to multiply the owners 
of property and to give greater play to individual energy.” 

The account of agrarian conditions in Scotland will be found 
useful by many readers who have not the special knowledge re- 
quired for grappling with the technicalities of Scottish tenures, 
nor leisure for acquiring it. Scotland presents the land questions 
of the other parts of the United Kingdom as it were in a neat 
epitome. We find in the Lowlands that “the system of large 
farms, and the complete separation of the three classes of land- 
fords, tenants and farmers, have existed so long that there is no 
recollection of a previous condition.” Moreover “the English 
system is seen there to its best advantage, so far as the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is concerned.” In the Western Highlands the 
state of the crofters and cottars exemplifies the difficulties pro- 
duced by imposing the definite rules of a modern legal system 
(the Anglo-Scots law of the Lowlands, not English law, as Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre says in one place by a slip) on communities which 
are still in an archaic stage of both economy and government. 
The case is in many ways analogous to that of Ireland, but free 
from the political and religious complications which have 
embittered all Irish questions. It should therefore have been 
easier to deal with; but, being on a comparatively small scale, it 
was neglected until the Irish Land Act of 1881 created at 
the same time a precedent which could be followed and a claim 
on the equity of the Legislature, in the sense that equity is 
equality, which could not be refused. The Crofters Act, while it 
established a dual ownership much like that of the Irish Act, 
absolutely prohibited alienation of the holding, except by a very 
limited power of bequest to one member of the tenant's family, 
and created a new course of descent in order to prevent sub- 
division. As no right or usage in the nature of “free sale” was 
ever claimed by the crofters, the new law is moulded on the 
custom. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre does not share the @ priori objections of some 
economists to dual ownership, which, as he rightly says, the Roman 
system of law has found room for under the name of emphyteusis. 
He might have added that, although the landlord cannot raise 
the rent, and the tenancy is perpetual so long as the quit-rent is 
paid, the right of re-entry for non-payment is absolute. How- 
ever, Mr. Shaw Lefevre is not of opinion that there is any good 
reason for attempting to introduce dual ownership in England. 
“ An extension of the principles and method of the Irish Act [of 
1881] and the Crofters Act generally to England and Scotland 
cannot be supported by any arguments founded on historic claims, 
on customary conditions, or on clear economic advantages, as was 
the case with these Acts.” The policy of the Small Holdings Act 
has Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s approval, but, for reasons which he states 


at large, he is not very sanguine as to immediate results, He - 
thinks labourers’ holdings on a small scale, in fact allotments on 
an improved tenure, are much mere likely to prosper than any 
more ambitious attempt to create peasant farms, 

On collateral matters, such as registration of titles, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre is naturally brief. Our own opinion is clear on two 
points, First, registration of deeds is a delusion and a snare. 
Scotland is the only country where it has been successful, and 
there under peculiar conditions which bring it very near to a 
tegister of titles. Next, we must be content to start from the 
radical fact that all English title is really possessory. No scheme 
will be effective that does not make it easy and advantageous to 
register any “holding title” which a willing purchaser would 
accept. We should see no objection to encouraging owners to 
register by allowing a shorter period of limitation to perfect a 
registered title. So far as Mr. Shaw Lefevre enters on the 
subject, we are in agreement with him. 

A final chapter headed “ Nationalization versus Individualism ” 
disposes with sufficient vigour and conclusiveness of Mr. Henry 
George, Mr. Wallace, and the Land Restoration League. Not 
conceiving that many of our readers will be in need of conversion, 
we will only say that every part of the argument appears to us 
sound and well put. One of the last paragraphs, which sums up 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s results, is best given in his own words :— 


‘ The general conclusion, then, is that individual ownership 
of land can best be defended, and is safest as an institution, 
and is more effective as an instrument of well-being, when it 
is widely spread. In this view, all the influences of the State 
should be used in favour of the dispersion of ownership amo 
all classes. In this direction i lie the best hopes 
improving the condition of the agricultural labourers by 
affording them every opportunity of rising in the social scal 
and of acquiring that spirit uf independence and of thrift an 
prudence which go so far towards the welfare of a com- 
munity.’ 


WALT WHITMAN.* 


) Py saae-yod prophecy is the unsafest, though most diverting, 
form of appreciation; and many may still dissent from the 
opinion that when 1900 (the date beloved of Matthew Arnold) 
is turned, Longfellow, Poe, and Whitman are the poetical 
names on which the world, if not America, will look as 
the Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar of the West. But almost 
all the most competent judges are now coming round to an 
opinion which some have held for the best part of thirty years. 
Longfellow, Poe, and Whitman are the three poets who have added 
something to literature—something we had not experienced before. 
Whitman, unlike his great compatriots, is purely American; he 
was his own master, and had no standards but his own; he had 
all the faults and all the virtues of his hybrid naticn, We often 
hear of this or that writer who has been influenced for good or 
ill by the English of the Authorized Version of the Bible; but 
in no other poet, with the exception of William Blake, is this 
influence so distinctively apparent. Like their immortal pre- 
decessors, Isaiah and Ezekiel, Blake and Whitman may often 
appear strange and unintelligible to a contemporary who, as 
Mr. Ruskin would say, will read their works “as a lovely 
song,” rather than as the expression of a new philosophy, 
the keynote of a mystic faith, or a stimulating system of 
ethics. It would be interesting to know if Whitman had 
read Blake. We know he admired Tennyson; but there 
is no writer, from Cadmon down to Mr, Jerome K, Jerome, 
whom he might not have included in some inspired pindaric on 
the best hundred books. Of Whitman's intellectual being, as of 
that of so many egotists, the world knows really very little, But 
if anything influenced him, it was that Pythian quality of the 
Prophets. In one of Scott’s novels a servant is very much shocked 
at hearing the Psalms of David described as poetry, and the 
British public was once equally annoyed at hearing the same said 
of “ Leaves of Grass.” Now, we believe that no one who cannot 
hear the Hebrew Prophets without being stirred by the cadence, 
assonance, and rhythm of that purple English will read “ Proud 
Music of the Storm,” “ Salut au Monde,” or “ The Sleepers,” and 
not acknowledge Whitman to be a true poet. To quote from 
him is as bad as listening to an opera through a telephone for 
ten minutes, and Mr. Symonds was wisely sparing of quotation, 
only indulging himself in the necessity of illustration. For 
he has left us the nucleus or the unsmelted ore of a 
literature rather than complete works of art. As Mr. Symonds, 
happily generalizing, says, “He was seriously attempting to 
create a new style for America, and to suggest, at any rate, what 
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might be left for other bards to perfect.” He is suggestive, and 
never asserts. Ina manner, his poems are analogous to the art 
of the modern impressionist, and like it they were heavily 
alloyed, vexatiously framed. Whitman attempted to solve 
the problem—that philosopher's stone so many of our younger 
painters are striving after—of bringing modern life within the 
bounds of art. He understood the congruities as no poet in 
our present surroundings has hitherto done. He did not, like 
Rossetti, shut himself out from the hideousness of modern life. 
He courted its vulgarities. He found in electricity and steam 
and the offences of our existence, congenial subjects, without 
that harshness affected by Browning. 

When Whitman's peculiar method of expression, its great 
advantages and grave defects, are taken for granted; when we 
accept the fact that by ignoring the laws of metre and the chaster 
restraint of prose he gave us astounding effects in a startling 
music, there of course remain his subjects and his ethics to be 
considered. With such questions the greater portion of this 
admirable study is chiefly concerned. In the first few pages Mr. 
Symonds admits that “ it is useless to extract a coherent scheme 
of thought from his voluminous writings.” But in the famous 
“Song of Myself” there is a confession of faith which forms a 
perfect apology for his entire work. It is a fearless daring 
manifesto. He claims here the right of every artist (few Anglo- 
Saxons have had the courage to do likewise) to write on every 
subject under the sun, and to treat that subject in his own way 
—to express opinions because they are his own, and never to 
refrain because they are contrary to popular and prevailing 
sentiment, and he said elsewhere that “he did not wish to 
reign in the parlour.” Whitman does not, however, always 
write as the artist. He offends not by his subject, but by 
his presentment thereof. His coarseness would often entitle 
him to reign in the stables, Coarseness being the one darling 
sin pardoned by moralitarians, we marvel still more at the 
ridiculous charges on the score of immorality preferred against 
him both in America and this country. But we cannot blind 
ourselves to Whitman’s faults, too often glaring and vulgar, 
asa man, a poet, and a seer. Mr. Symonds touches with great 
delicacy on his personal failings, and with these we have 
nothing to do; but it must be noted to his discredit that he 
went out of his way to deny to Mr. Symonds what he had pro- 
claimed with tiresome frequency in his poems, His extravagance 
was too often that of the howling dervish, not the holy frenzy 
of the inspired poet; and when he sets himself up as a teacher 
by crowning Democracy and literature as the joint saviours of 
society, he is unsound and absurd. In this he is defended by Mr. 
Symonds the humanist, in whom the sane critic is occasionally 
lost. The Democracy he extols has become the tyranny of the 
demagogue, and the literature that was to nurse the fortunes of 
the New World is revealed as common journalism that can be 
bought or sold like any other street commodity. 

There were few writers better qualified to speak of Whitman 
than his latest critic. Scholarship, and wide reading in many 
languages, enabled him to estimate Whitman's defects. His know- 
ledge and his temperament both fitted him to gauge the greater 
man and more natural intellect. If we cannot always accept his 
conclusions or grasp his interpretation, we feel sure that their 
deduction was from the highest plane. Sharing with Whitman 
& love of exaggeration and extravagance, a tawdriness of diction 
when he saw them magnified in others, he was ready to admit 
them. In this, his last book, however, he chastened his style, and 
winnowed that unfortunate exuberance that ruined so much of 
his other work. His generous enthusiasm would often convert us 
to a hopelessly wrong cause. If he saw something good in nearly 
every writer, and became deficient in fastidiousness, it was a 
pleasanter failing than belongs to that kind of criticism now 
becoming so popular—the criticism that rejoices in shibboleths 
and detestable passwords—finding in literature only a medium 
for affectation. To combat this eclecticism was among the aims 
of Walt Whitman, and in Mr. Symonds was found a quick and 
ready pupil. 


HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER.* 


N Professor Veitch’s preface to the first edition of this work, 
which is incorporated with this second and greatly enlarged 

one, he says that he “cannot expect the majority of readers, or 
even many of them, to share the intensity of feeling which the 
associations connected with these names create in my mind.” In 
writing thus the Professor does little justice to his own gifts as a 
poet, or his own power as a Borderer of infecting his readers with 
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his enthusiasm, and making his subject live and glow for them 
with thrilling interest. As we read, it is impossible not to feel 
that he has trodden every braeside, seen for himself “the wan 
waters” of the burns, and felt for himself the poetic inspiration of 
the rushing waters of the Tweed. The battles and the love 
scenes enshrined in the ballad life are to him more real than the 
day he works in, and he fixes their geographical position and 
boundaries with the fervour of a true believer and defender. As 
we read Professor Veitch’s arguments (supported by thorough 
historical research and careful local examination) in favour of the 
truth of many traditional histories, we feel that, whether he con- 
vinces us or not, we would rather express our scepticism on the 
points at issue with witnesses and protectors at hand than alone 
with him on “his native heath.” There are various indications in 
this work that the Professor is capable of fighting somewhat 
savagely, as befits one of the race of “ Vaich,” and the sceptic 
might be found “ dead beside a bush by the river, and his blood 
staining the white blossoms of the hawthorn spray,” if he ven- 
tured where he could be met in single combat. One who treated 

Percy's Reliques, with a lack of due respect is mentioned and 

dismissed thus:—* Dr. Samuel Johnson, the best representa- 
tive of the stilted artificialism of his time, sneered, as was 

to be expected, at the labours of Percy.” Professor Veitch 

is evidently a true Borderer, in being no respecter of persons, 
and those who read these lines will take heed how they approach 

the subject and its champion exponent. The first of these 

volumes is chiefly devoted to the historical aspect of the Border 

country, the original inhabitants, their remains, and Arthur and 

the Arthurian Legends ; this last being one of the most interest- 

ing among these many delightful chapters. The family genealo- 
gies and histories are enough to make the Englishman’s brain 
reel, and we think few will care to dispute them with Professor 
Veitch ; he is evidently thoroughly at home in them, and can say 
with fearful rapidity “ which was of” which family back to the 

remotest ancestor. 

But if the learning of the antiquarian and historian is more 
apparent in the first volume, the genius of the poet illumines the 
second, in which Professor Veitch carries us to the “ Features of 
Border Life and Character,” describes their castles and peels, 
their social manners (he is not afraid so to term them), and ex- 
plains the histories of the greatest of their ever-living songs. 
We cannot forbear quoting one beautiful and, we think, little- 
known story of the greatest of the Border poets. It occurs in 
the pages devoted to the battle of Otterbourne, “the grandest of 
Scottish ballads, alike in chivalry of action and in power of 
impression, through the simplest means,” and when that pathetic 
history is retold Professor Veitch gives us yet one more touch of 
pathos, whereby we may link the story of the bygone century 
with that of our own. “ After Sir Walter Scott’s strength was 
well broken, he, along with Lockhart, took a journey by Zair, 
Innerleithen, Peebles, and Drochil Castle on to Douglas, to see 
once more the ancient stronghold of the race ‘ whose coronet 
often counterpoised the crown.’ He wished to depict it in 
Castle Dangerous. There, looking on the grand old ruin, a 
thousand memories rushed on his brain, and in tears he broke 
forth in the words of tha dying Douglas, feeling, perhaps, that 
the soldier's case was his own” :— 

My wound is deep; I fain would sleep. 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And hide me by the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 


O bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier ; 
Let never living mortal ken 
That e’er a kindly Scot lies here. 


In the chapter on Border Abbeys and Castles there is a short 
and beautiful description of the Abbey of Dryburgh, where “ that 
kindly Scot ” was to lie, and above whose head in endless stream 
pass the pilgrim feet of those who visit the grave of the great 
Master of the Border Minstrelsy. 

Among the most deeply interesting parts of this work are those 

which Professor Veitch devotes to tracing the history of 
the people whose passions and emotions are so vividly set forth in 
these Borderland songs. ‘The constantly recurring note of pathos 
and sorrow has its root, he believes, in the fact that these wilds of 
Yarrow, Ettrick, the Teviot, and the Tweed were the last resort 
and stronghold of “a far-back decaying nationality—that of the 
Cymri of Strathclyde,” and to their history and struggles does 
the Professor trace “a large share of the pathos, sadness, and 
regret which appear in the medieval Yarrow songs. The sadness 
is in the very air, in the spirit of the people who made and listened 
to those songs.” ‘Of the darker sides of bloodshed and feud 
Professor Veitch has also much to say, and the whole story of 
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these hills and Borderers is told in words which make the ages 
of which he writes as clear as those of modern history. And we 
may sum up in his own words the history of human nature which 
lies before us in these ballads :—“ Rough and rude was the life 
there for many generations; but the blood stains on its grassy 
holms have watered and nourished growths of sentiment sc 
tender, so pure, so intense, as to be for ever a gain and a blessing 
to the human heart.” . 

We would willingly follow Professor Veitch through every 
page of these delightful volumes, no line of which is dull, and 
every word of which repays the most careful perusal. The work 
has evidently been a labour of love, and full justice has been 
done to some of the most beautiful songs in our language and to 
the most romantic of races. 

Had Professor Veitch looked for other reward, he must have 
found it in being the chronicler of a literature of which he can 
write these lines, instinct as they are with that proud sense of 
possession which is the heritage of each true Scot :—“ Our first 
great national epic was The Bruce of Barbour, our greatest 
national lyric is ‘ Scots Wha Hae,’ our last and greatest national 
epic is The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT.* 


dt may at first appear impossible to tell the Life of Admiral 

Farragut in a volume of 327 pages without having recourse 
to padding. Nor will we assert that Captain Mahan has been 
able wholly to dispense with the use of the makeshift which is so 
tempting to writers who have to make a large book out of a 
small subject. There is, for example, a rather full account of 
Admiral Baudin’s attack on La Vera Cruz, of which Farragut 
was an eyewitness. This, we are afraid, must be said to partake 
of the nature of padding. Yet, on the whole, Captain Mahan 
must be allowed to have succeeded in avoiding superfluous 
writing. In the early part of the volume he is manifestly con- 
scious that he must not waste available matter lest he should 
want matter wholly at the end; but, though he writes very fully, 
the things that he writes about do all, in some sort, inhere in the 
essence of his subject. 

Thus the very full account he gives of the cruise of the Esser 
in 1813-14 is well enough in place in a Life of Farragut, 
who served in her as a midshipman, and had, indeed, been 
adopted by her captain, Porter. Readers of naval history may 
remember that the Essex was captured by H.M.S. Phebe, in 
Chilian waters. They will also remember that the action 
has been the excuse for much angry recrimination. The Ameri- 
cans have repaid us for not a little foolish abuse we have 
poured on them for making their frigates more powerful than 
our vessels of the same class, by scolding at Captain Hillyer, 
of the Phebe, for availing himself to the full of the superiority 
of his armament of long guns over the carronades of the Essex, 
at long ranges. It is needless to tell those who know Cap- 
tain Mahan’s other work that he is free from silliness of this 
kind, We notice, without surprise, that he gives full credit to 
Porter’s story of the attempt which Hillyer made to take the 
Essex at a disadvantage in Valparaiso harbour. There is, to our 
mind, much more supposition than fact in this tale—if only 
because it attributes a line of conduct to Hillyer which he was 
eminently unlikely to follow. He was very capable of disregard- 
ing the neutrality of Valparaiso—the more so that it was in 
possession of rebels against our allies, the Spaniards. He was not 
capable of putting himself, as Porter says he attempted to do, just 
where the carronades of the Essex would be most effective ; for, 
though in a hard, business-like way perfectly brave, he was the 
last man in the world to leave an enemy either superiority or 
equality of which he could deprive him by good management. 
Nor can we agree with Captain Mahan that the Phebe was in 
every way a stronger vessel than the Essex. Her superiority in 
tonnage was not great—926 tons to 860—and in point of arma- 
ment the American had a much heavier broadside at close 
quarters. The horrible butchery on the decks of the Essex was 
due to the honourable obstinacy with which Porter fought his 
ship to the end. 

From 1814 to 1862 Farragut had little or no opportunity of 
fighting. The main features of his career in the Civil War are 
well known. Captain Mahan will, we trust, acquit us of national 
prejudice when we say that we cannot find it so interesting as it 
naturally appears to him. The wish to belittle Farragut, or any 
other good officer, let him fight for whomsoever or whatsoever 
he may, is far from us. But, after all, there is a certain mono- 
tony in the fighting on the Mississippi. Farragut’s three great 


feats—the passage of the river at Fort Jackson and the capture of 
New Orleans; the almost exactly similar passage of the river at 
Fort Hudson, and the share taken by the navy in the capture of 
Vicksburg; finally, the very dashing attack on Mobile—were the 
same thing with variations. They were repetitions under new 
conditions of service done by both Earls of Essex, by Blake, 
Vernon, and Boscawen. Captain Mahan makes—or so it appears 
to us—a little too much use of the name of Nelson for purposes 
of comparison. This is really not quite fair to Farragut. The 
Federal Admiral would, we have no doubt, have done much 
greater things than he did if the occasion had presented 
itself—but, as a matter of fact, it did not. To remind the 
reader at every turn of the seaman to whom every oppor- 
tunity was presented, and who failed in seizing none of them, 
is to emphasize the limited character of Farragut’s work. 
It is especially unfair to him to make a comparison between 
the attack on Mobile, and the Battle of the Baltic. The 
difficulties which Nelson had to surmount were infinitely 
greater, and the force opposed to him incomparably more for- 
midable. When Nelson had conquered the obstacles to his 
approach to Copenhagen, he had still his battle to fight. 
When Farragut had run past Fort Morgan and through the 
torpedo line, he had already won. Captain Mahan is the last 
writer in the world to compare the blundering attack of the 
awkward Confederate ram Tennessee to the desperate resistance 
of the Danes. No doubt a timid man would have failed at 
Mobile, but it was a plain-sailing business for all that. 

The picture which Captain Mahan draws of his hero is both 
vigorous and attractive. Farragut was unquestionably a very 
brave clear-headed man, of a simple honourable nature. He was, 
and pretended only to be, a seaman. When his fame was gained 
in the war, a company of some kind asked him to allow his name 
to be used as director, adding that stock to the value of one 
hundred thousand dollars had been entered to his name. With 
a regard for elementary honesty which some men find so 
extremely difficult, Farragut replied that he must decline to 
be concerned in business which he had “not the time, 
and perhaps not the ability, to attend to.” In the same 
spirit of good sense, he refused to allow himself to be put up 
as candidate for the Presidency. He knew his business 
thoroughly and took perfectly sound views of it. He did not 
like armour, big guns, and mechanical appliances generally, 
which he held (and Captain Mahan agrees with him) tend to 
make men trust too much to machines and not enough to nerve. 
As a leader he could distinguish between the essential and the 
not essential, between the real and the apparent in dangers. 
Moreover, when what was wanted was an example, he could set 
one—as he did at Mobile when his line was thrown into confusion, 
and he formed a new one by heading across the Confederate 
torpedoes, which had just sunk the Tecumseh with all hands. 
When he was hailed to beware of them, he answered (and we 
love him for it), ““ D——n the torpedoes,” and gave the order to 
go full speed ahead. Captain Mahan tells us that he was ford 
of playing singlestick with the best hands in his crews, and 
thought it discreditable in an officer who wore a sword not to 
know how to use it. If he was, indeed, a descendant of the Don 
Pedro, or rather En Pedro, Ferragut who helped James the 
Conqueror to drive the Moors from the Balearic Islands, he was 
an honour to the stock. His father was undoubtedly a Catalan, 
and the name is old in the islands. 


THE PRIEST IN POLITICS.* 


E congratulate Mr. Philip Bagenal on the production of a 

work which, whatever may have been his precise object 

in compiling it, can hardly fail to serve a useful purpose. 
His chief aim, it seems from his preface—indeed, he describes it 
as his “sole” aim—is “to awaken men’s minds in Great Britain 
to the actual facts of the situation, and to show what has been 
done by Irish priests in Irish politics in recent years.” But he 
goes on to suggest that perhaps when the Roman Catholic clergy 
themselves see the tendency of their own action “in all its 
startling nakedness, they may be awakened to a sense of the 
dangers that surround them.” If, however, the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy are here meant, Mr. Bagenal, we fear, will 
be disappointed. His own account, indeed, of the position of the 
Irish priest shows plainly enough that the rural clergy, at any rate, 
are too ignorant, too bigoted, in tooclose sympathy with the peasant 
agitator and malcontent, from whose class he has sprung, to perceive 
the “ dangers ” referred to, or, in truth, to consider them dangers at 
all, We have always had to depend upon the Catholic Episcopature 
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in Ireland to control and neutralize the hostility of the priest- 
hood, and until Mr. Gladstone’s series of surrenders to Irish 
Nationalism at last convinced the Irish prelates that to maintain 
their loyalty to the Imperial connexion was to lean on “ the staff 
of a bruised reed,” this hostility was kept down to the point of 
harmlessness. Now, as we know too well, all is changed; and 
though it is permissible to suppose that even the Crokes and 
Walshes may now and then feel a qualm of misgiving as to the 
ulterior consequences of the agitation for themselves and their 
Church, we are afraid that it will take more than the exposition 
of its dangers which Mr. Bagenal here gives us to arrest these 
episcopal traffickers with agrarian communism and revolutionary 
conspiracy in their reckless course. 


The “awakening of men’s minds in Great Britain to the 
actual facts of the situation” is, no doubt, a more hopeful 
enterprise. This is fortunate, for it is certainly a necessary one. 
Political memories in this country are woefully short, and the 
last dulcet utterance from below the gangway in the House of 
Commons is only too apt to efface all recollection of what has 
fallen from the selfsame lips. People listen to Mr. Sexton cooing 
about the “ affection” of the Irish people for the English “ demo- 
cracy,” and clean forget the same politician’s at least equally 
sincere flourish about the “unchangeable passion of hate.” In 
the Mr. Davitt who is now opening wide his arms to the Ulster 
Loyalists his hearers lose all remembrance of the Mr. Davitt who 
said a few years ago, “ Leave them alone to us, and we will make 
short work of these gentry.” The contests for North and South 
Meath are not quite such “ancient history” as these sallies of 
Mr. Sexton and Mr. Davitt; but who shall say that the disgust 
and horror excited by the revelations of the inquiry held on the 
petition against the returns of Mr. Fullam and Mr. Davitt are 
still as fresh in the minds of a too easily distracted public as they 
should be? It will be good for them to be reminded of Father 
O'Connell, with his threat to “ put fire to the toes and heels ” of 
any parishioner who would not attend the clerical candidate's 
meetings; of Father M'Donnell, who told Thomas Darby that if 
he voted for the opposing candidate “he would go to hell”; of 
Father Fagan, who refused the sacrament to a dying woman to 
punish John Murtagh for not promising his vote to the priest’s 
nominee; of Father Duffy, who, bringing the arm of the flesh 
(with a big stick at the end of it) to bear upon those contu- 
macious members of his flock whom his admonitions from the 
altar had failed to move, laid about him upon the heads of half a 
dozen unoffending and unresisting laymen; of Father Clarke, 
who knocked down with a blow, which rendered him insensible, 
an old man named Owen Reilly, for having said that “every one 
should vote according to his conscience,” and refusing, on the 
demand of his spiritual pastor, to withdraw the impious words. 
It is only by preserving the memory of incidents like these, 
and by noting, as Mr. Bagenal says, the pathetic evidence 
of the innate respect and reverence of the Irish voters for 
their priests, even when disgracing themselves by these outbreaks 
of brutal violence, that we can measure the vast gap which 
divides English from Irish life and character, and appreciate the 
fatuity or the effrontery cf those Gladstonians who have, 
honestly or dishonestly, classed priestly tyranny in Ireland with 
clerical influence in England as matters which the State and the 
Legislature can, equally in each country, afford to ignore. A 
single passage from the evidence of Mr. Patrick Kelsh, at the 
North Meath election inquiry, ought to be enough to knock this 
foolish and fraudulent comparison on the head. “I saw him [a 
certain “illiterate” voter] come into the polling-booth. He 
threw himself down on his knees before Father Cassidy, as if he 
was going to confession, and said in a faltering voice, ‘ I will vote 
for Mr. Davitt.’” When Hodge takes to prostrating himself 
before the rector and promises, in broken accents, to vote for the 
squire, this idiotic Gladstonian parallel will have something to say 
for itself; but not till then. 


The two Meath elections are only the latest and most con- 
venient illustrations of the little ways of the priest in politics, 
Mr. Bagenal’s book abounds throughout its two hundred pages 
with examples of an earlier date. There is the memorable dictum 
of Canon O'Mahony at the contest for the seat vacated at Cork 
through the death of Mr. Parnell in 1891:—“I have already 
stated on a former occasion that those who made promises to vote 
for Mr. Redmond are not morally bound by the promise.” There 
is the delightful anecdote of the “rather aged man who was about 
to enter one of the booths when a personating agent asked him 
his name, whereupon he stared vacantly at him for a few seconds, 
and then said, ‘I will run and ask my priest.” And it must be 
vastly agreeable to the devout Gladstonian Dissenter to read 
once more the dramatic narrative of the downfall of Mr. Parnell, 
when these same Irish bishops who in 1889 got out “a protest 


against the Conservative Government about the rape of Mr. 
O’Brien’s breeches” within forty-eight hours from the commis- 
sion of that outrage, not only took sixteen days to draft a 
manifesto denouncing “the shocking infamy laid bare to the 
world by the reported evidence of the O'Shea divorce case,” 
but had to be spurred on to the deliverance even of this leisurely 
denunciation by the voice of the “ Nonconformist Conscience.” 
To think, too, that that alert organ has since sunk into so pro- 
found a slumber that, of all the possible subjects of the “ awaken- 
ing” process which Mr. Bagenal contemplates in the publication 
of this volume, it is by far the most likely to defy his efforts! 


ICE VERSUS FLOOD.* 


flags title promises a polemical book, and the reader will not 

be disappointed. There is plenty of hard hitting, but it is 
fair and square hitting. Sir Henry Howorth addresses himself 
to overthrow one theory—that of a period of abnormal cold, with 
a corresponding development of ice-sheets and glaciers, and to 
replace it by another—that of one or more cataclysmic floods. 
The book accordingly is partly destructive, partly constructive ; 
the major portion being devoted to the former purpose. The first 
seven chapters take the form of an historical sketch, and relate 
the development and variation of the hypotheses advanced to 
explain the distribution of drift and boulders. The first person, 
so far as the author can discover, to pay serious attention to this 
question was Emanuel Swedenborg, about the year 1720. Fora 
long time the “ champions of water,” as Sir Henry Howorth calls 
them, had matters pretty much their own way, though advocates of 
icebergs as transporters of boulders occasionally appeared ; but 
about half a century ago an appeal was made to glaciers. These 
speedily swelled into ice-sheets, and before long they were 
deemed capable of accomplishing almost any kind of work. 
The substance composing them was supposed to make light of 
gravitation and despise the ordinary laws of physics; it was 
credited with capacities the most opposite. While it could ex- 
cavate deep lakes, and in the opinion of some stalwarts could 
even fashion the valleys of a mountain system, it could glide 
softly over thick cushions of incoherent drift, or with tender hand 
pick up shells from the bed of a sea, and transport them uninjured 
over rough ground to the summit of high hills. Such capacities 
require a robust faith, The author's is inadequate to the demand, 
and he raises the stand ard of revolt, 


It will be generally admitted, we think, that the book is 
stronger on its destructive than on its constructive side. Sir 
Henry plays havoc with the exaggerated notions of extreme 
glacialists, and indicates, often very acutely, the difficulties which 
exist in the views of even the more moderate school. He shakes 
our faith in the alternation of glacial epochs, or the succession of 
warmer and colder ages ; he indicates the difficulties in explain- 
ing the admitted decrease in the temperature of certain regions 
by extra-terrestrial causes, and insists that the glacial epoch was a 
local, not a general, phenomenon, restricted to the two sides of 
the North Atlantic. The difficulties are obvious, as every one 
who has considered the subject well knows ; but we are not con- 
vinced that the author fully appreciates those which beset his 
own hypothesis. He admits that “in the last geological age 
there was an immense development of glaciers, which occupied 
not only the high ranges of the Alps and the Dovrefelds, but the 
secondary ranges and lower heights of the continents of Europe 
and North America.” What, then, is involved in this concession P 
That the mean annual temperature of Wales was lowered by at 
least 20° F., that of the Alpine region by not less than 18°, while a 
drop of 12° might possibly suffice for Canada, These alterations, 
so far as known, could only be produced by one or both of two 
causes—either by a marked elevation, say, of about 6,000 feet in 
Wales, or of nearly 4,000 feet in Canada, or by a very different 
disposition of the larger areas of land and water. But neither of 
these, if we understand him rightly, would Sir Henry Howorth 
be willing to admit. 

We must pass on to his alternative hypothesis, and in this, 
as he states, he reverts to the ancient opinion. He poses as 
a geological Tory of the staunchest kind. “The old masters,’ 
he says, taught him (and he has seen no reason to unlearn 
the lesson) “that no plainer witness is to be found than that 
nature has at times worked with enormous energy and rapidity, 
and at others much more evenly and quietly, and that the 
rocky strata teem with evidence of violent and sudden disloca- 
tions on a large scale.” This is a clear issue, and it would 


Sense from the Ext of some Recent Geology. By Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, K.C.1.E., M.P., F.G.3., &c. 2 vols. London: Last, 
Marston, & Co. 1893. 
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be met by most modern geologists with a scarcély qualified 
negative. They would affirm that the earlier masters of the 
science were unable to liberate themselves from preconceived 
ideas, and interpreted in one sense facts which were more 
naturally read in another. Take, for instance (a disciple of 
Lyell would say), a fault, which indicates a displacement 
of some thousands of feet in the earth’s crust. This is no 
proof that either the one mass of rock leaped up or the 
other plunged down suddenly. Suppose that the strata of a 
mountain chain are bent into huge loops or great serpentine 
curves ; these do not demonstrate that the folding was sudden, 
but rather the contrary, because, so far as we know, the rocks 
in the former case would not have been bent but would have 
been shattered. There is not, the Lyellian would go on to say, 
a single fact in the records of the rocks, at present known to us, 
which cannot be attributed to the effects of forces still in opera- 
tion. Here, no doubt, are indications of a rainfall heavier than 
the present one, but not heavier than exists in other places; there, 
that glaciers once descended valleys from which they have now 
vanished, but similar conditions may still be found in Greenland. 
The only differences of which evidence might be found would be 
such as would proceed from the secular refrigeration of this 
planet, or from any similar retardation of action; but even these 
would only exhibit a difference in degree, and of them we can 
find no trace in ages long anterior to that under discussion, 


Throughout the author appears to us to fall into an error 
similar to that which he combats, and the constructive part of 
his work might be subjected to a process of destructive dissection 
like to that which he has employed on the glacial nighthag. For 
instance, it is necessary for his purpose to show that a deluge 
would be theoretically competent to transport the materials in 
question. This he does by quoting Scott Russell, Hopkins, and 
others to prove that a wave from fifty to one hundred feet in 
height would be accompanied by a current of from ten to twenty 
miles an hour (which would be powerful enough to move the 
largest erratics), and that such a wave might be generated by the 
elevation of about 45,000 square miles of the sea-bed from a depth 
of about a hundred fathoms to the surface. But can any evidence 
be found that such sudden uplifts have occurred? Displacements 
of this kind, amounting to a few yards, are chronicled ; but there 
is nothing in the record of the rocks to suggest anything more 
serious. The evidence, so far as it goes, is hostile, and the 
hypothesis advocated by the author rests chiefly on the diffi- 
culty of finding one more satisfactory. This, however, intro- 
duces a new set of perplexities. One flood will hardly suffice. 
In Britain alone the boulders from Shap Fell have travelled 
mainly eastward ; those from other parts of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland hills, as well as from Scotland, mainly 
southwards, and the latter are scattered among Welsh boulders 
which have come from the west. Moreover, these do not 
lie as if the débris of an earlier flood had been swept along 
by a later one coming from a different quarter, but in a somewhat 
orderly fashion, as if they had been dropped almost simul- 
taneously. Again, when the author seeks to strengthen his argu- 
ment by an appeal to the actual effects of floods, he draws his 
examples generally from floods in valleys, where the water is 
more or less pent up, and the rush accordingly is great. But it 
is never safe to argue from the exceptional to the general. When 
the swollen mountain rivers debouch from the valleys to the 
plains, their velocity, and the size of the materials transported, 
rapidly decreases. Moreover the drift, it must be remembered, is 
practically a lowland product, for the author concedes the débris 
in the mountainous regions of Britain or the adjacent portions of 
Europe to the action of ice. With this a third difficulty may be 
noticed. This drift, though in the lowlands, is often dispersed over 
districts fairly undulating and sculptured into hills and valleys, 
Would not these have seriously interfered with the course of a 
wave of translation, and have reduced its forces to comparative 
inefficiency? Nor does the drift, in its mode of distribution, 
accord with the diluvial hypothesis. In parts of the Cromer 
cliffs bands of fine sand alternate with those of pebbly boulder 
clay for thicknesses of several feet, thus indicating quiet and alter- 
nating modes of deposit. The boulder clay also spreads, like a 
mantle, over hills and valleys. It is nearly as thick on the 
elevated plateau south of Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, as it is 
about Old North Road, in the upper part of the basin of the Cam. 
But surely great surging waves of translation would sweep the 
drift, as with a besom, from the upper ground into the more pro- 
tected bottoms of the valleys? Difficult as it is, undoubtedly, to 
find a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the complicated and 
sometimes apparently contradictory phenomena of the boulder 


. Clay and associated drift, we confess that the old view of diluvia] 


action, championed by Sir Henry Howorth, appears to us to make 
quite as large demands upon faith, and present quite as many 


difficulties to reason, as that which he repudiates, while it is less 
in accordance with what we know of the course of nature. 

But this book will be useful, if only as a protest, and a very 
effectual protest, against the exaggerated fancies as to ice and its 
action which are entertained by the more advanced school of 
modern glacialists. In geology there has always been a tendency 
to rush to extremes, and among some of its votaries a proneness 
to initiate brilliant hypotheses and far-reaching generalizations ig 
often combined with a very limited knowledge and a very restricted 
experience. The author throws cold water on ardent glacialists, 
if the phrase be permitted. He has collected a great mass of 
facts, opinions, and criticisms, so that his book will have a per 
manent value as a work of reference, which would have been in- 
creased if the misprints (for which he apologizes) had been less 
frequent. It is the outcome of much patient and assiduous toil, 
and shows a keen insight into the weak points in an adversary’s 
argument, but we doubt whether it will make many converts, 
Though some geologists may be rescued by Sir Henry Howorth 
from the Scylla of an ice-sheet, they will hesitate to plunge with 
him into the Charybdis of a flood. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


At doing some good work together on the eighteenth 
century MM. Gaston Maugras and Lucien Perey(1) some 
time ago dissolved partnership, and set to work independently 
pursuing their researches. Two books, interesting, if not of the 
first interest, have appeared simultaneously as the result of those 
labours. So much has already been written about Mme. du 
Deffand that “ Lucien Perey’s ” volume may seem likely to have 
the less attraction. But it contains some unpublished memoirs 
of Hénault’s, which have been long known and sometimes quoted, 
but never given in their entirety, and a great many interesting 
details about Queen Marie Leczinska. The President was, as those 
who know their eighteenth century were already aware, one of 
the chief familiars of this Queen, and the present volume is one of 
the main sources that we know of information about her Court. 
It is not, indeed, news that it was not entirely without her own 
fault that she lost her husband's affections; but the extreme 
severity of the etiquette which she, a nobody’s daughter, exacted 
has never been better shown. The story of Walpole and Mme. 
du Deffand is well known; but why does Lucien Perey call 
Walpole an “irritable daronnet”? Irritable, if you like, and 
decidedly venomous when irritated. But why daronnet, Madame? 
why daronnet ? 

We imagine that not a few Englishmen confound the Due de 
Lauzun, Armand Louis de Gontaut, with his namesake, but by 
no means equal in family, Antoine Nompar de Caumont, in the 
preceding century, the husband of Mademoiselle and the escort 
of Mary of Este. The later Lauzun was less of an adventurer 
and more of a gentleman than the earlier; but he, too, was @ 
great lady-killer, and at one time he was much in love with 
Lady Sarah Lennox, the famous beauty who had captivated the 
sober youthful affections of George III. Indeed, this Lauzun 
also was a good deal in England, and shone not a little in the 
very aristocratic and very expensive society of London about a 
hundred and twenty years ago. It may be observed that the 
author believes in the authenticity of his contested Memoirs, but 
has here drawn rather on large stores of unpublished documents, 
as usual, The book (2) contains fewer letters than that with 
which we have coupled it, and might, perhaps, have been con- 
siderably compressed without any great disadvantage, but it will 
be useful to students, and can be read without difficulty by 
others. 

M. Paul Margueritte’s volume of short stories or studies en- 
titled La mouche (3) shows how much the strongest of les jeunes 
in France at the present moment he is in this department. 
There are pieces in the book which may be wished away by those 
who have never been able to comprehend the fascination exercised 
over the French mind by certain articles of furniture or imple- 
ments of hygiene. But even these are inoffensively enough 
handled. And in every piece, though the basis, or at least the 
intention, is impressionist, there is that power of subduing and 
transcending the impression which not only gets rid of all the 
evils of impressionism, but makes it simply one of the infinite 
varieties of pure art—always the same, though always different. 
“ La mouche ” itself, “ L’attente,” “ Premiers bourgeons” (an old 
theme, but extremely well handled), “ Le cigare,” “Fin de 


(1) Le Président Hénault et Madame du Deffand. Var Lucien Perey- 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(2) Le Due de Jauzun. Par Gaston Maugras. Paris: Plon. 
(3) La mouche. Par Paul Margueritte. Paris: Lectne, Oudin, et Cie. 
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Bohdme,” “ Le jardin enchanté,” are all remarkable examples of 
this, and there are few of the twenty-three pieces which do not 
show M. Margueritte’s power more or less. 

in a very different style Mme. Henry Gréville also has been 
happy in Jolie propriété a vendre (4). The time when this clever 
and industrious lady, like a sister of hers on this side of the 
water, seemed to have given up to number what was meant for 
excellence has disappeared since Aurette put her once more en 
veine. The history of Eveline de la Bréve,a very young and 
very modern, but quite sound-hearted, young lady, who nearly 
breaks her father’s heart by insisting on his selling the old 
house and narrow acres which are all that remain to him of his 
patrimony to increase [her dot, is somewhat slight, and may 
seem to some readers to “double” a little on L’avenir d’' Aline. 
But it is well hit off, and there is no real repetition. 

Count Wodzinski’s Lithuanian tales(5) are rather good, and 
the first probably accounts to a certain extent for that hatred 
of the Jews which the Count’s countrymen feel, and which 
Western nations regard not so much with disapproval as with blank 
want of understanding. Except as a money-lender, the Jew 
has no specially evil or unpopular character here; in Russia 
he is money-lender, seller of poisonous spirits, and enticer 
of the orthodox into the lacs d'amour of the daughters 
of Israel. Mme. Mary Floran (6) has made the properest con- 
tributions to M. Charpentier-Fasquelle’s Nouvelle collection. It 
is not silly, but perhaps a little commonplace. As usual, the 
good hero is an engineer; it is not so usual that he refuses to 
fight a duel, having made himself, with that object, a crack shot 
and expert swordsman. Mme. Mary Summer's (7) learned novels 
have attracted praise from those who think learning more 
germane to the art of the novelist than we do. Such persons 
will doubtless enjoy her Buddhist fiction. We own that we love 
better Sir Walter Scott, even though he did make such an awful 
muddle of the chronology of the Front de Boeuf and Torquilstone 
families. Mme. Summer, we feel sure, would never do this. 
M. Jules Lermina’s Alise (8) is a novel of crime and the palmy 
days of the Palais Royal gambling-houses seventy years ago, nor 
is it bad of its kind. We cannot say so much of Larmes 
@amante (9), which attempts an extremely difficult genre, that 
of pure sentiment, and fails in it. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


J ty is something in these days of expiring faiths to find that the 
Napoleonic legend is not dead. To it is due, as the sober 
student of history must own, the colour and vitality of Mr. 
William O’Connor Morris’s Napoleon (Putnam’s Sons). Possibly 
enthusiasm and admiration, such as Mr. Morris possesses, are 
valuable to a writer who treats of one of the “ Heroes of the 
Nations,” even when little tempered by judgment. “Not to 
admire” is certainly unbecoming in such a writer, and with 
regard to Napoleon the position is impossible. Still Mr. Morris 
is a good deal more effusive than the occasion warrants. There 
is something boyish in his delighted applause of Napoleon’s 
“genius.” He sows his pages with the praise of Napoleon's 
strategy so impartially and so liberally as to beggar language of 
superlatives. Campaign successes that were chiefly determined 
by the incapacity of his opponents are as extravagantly estimated 
as if they were fruits of the most masterly designs. The idolatry 
of success is apt to be indiscriminating. Mr. Morris writes of 
Napoleon after the campaign of 1796-97 and the Treaty of Campo 
Formio thus :—“ A youthful soldier had surpassed the exploits of 
the greatest captains of the ancient monarchy and of its ablest 
and most successful statesmen.” After this you begin to 
wonder how Mr. Morris will find terms sufficiently expres- 
sive of Marengo or Austerlitz. However, it is fair to add that 
Mr. Morris is more reasonably disposed towards the states- 
manship of Napoleon when he has to deal with the policy of 
bluster and trick which led to the renewal of war with England 
in 1803. Mr. Morris has nothing to say for the statesmanship of 
Napoleon after the Peace of Amiens. Yet if ever the hour 
@rrived, and the statesman was wanting, it was then. But Mr. 
Morris thinks it is puerile to condemn the flight from Egypt four 
years previously. The French were victorious, he says, and her 
enemies crushed. The inference is that here, in Egypt, was a 
self-sustained victorious army. But this same army is oddly 


(4) Jolie propriété & vendre. Paris: Plon. 
(5) Séphora. Par Comte Wodzinski. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(6) Daniel Levar, Par Mary Floran. Paris: Charpentier-Fasquelle. 
(7) Les aventures de la Princesse Soundari. Par Mary Summer. 
Paris: Lemerre. 
(8) Alise. Par Jules Lermina. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
oft teem Par le Marquis de Castellane. Paris ; Calmann 


described as “ invading colonists, cut off from France,” and an 
“imprisoned army,” at the moment of Kléber's victory. Surely 
the French in Egypt were as much imprisoned when Napoleon 
abandoned them as when Kléber was assassinated ; and if Menou 
is not to be blamed for Aboukir, as Mr. Morris insists, Napoleon 
was responsible. 

On the whole, the most favourable opinion is expressed in this 
volume when Napoleon’s military tactics are in question. On the 
retreat from Moscow, indeed, he is said not to have been himself, 
“ perhaps owing to illness,” but more probably because he did not 
possess “the invincible resolution of Turenne or Frederick” (282)— 
a strange admission to make of an experienced and victorious com- 
mander who had in his first campaign excelled all French generals 
that were ever known. Even Waterloo was lost to Napoleon, accord- 
ing to Mr. Morris, through the bungling of Grouchy. Napoleon, 
he says, “ outmanceuvred his enemies on the 15th; all but check- 
mated them the next day; and but for the faults of Grouchy 
would have gained Waterloo.” Mr. Morris seems to leave out of 
the account the strange miscalculations of Napoleon after Ligny. 
Mr. J. C. Ropes, the latest historian of the campaign, describes 
the tactics of the French as thoroughly bad, and, while he does 
not underrate the grave errors of Grouchy, declares “ he certainly 
was not the sole cause of the defeat.” In his eagerness to show 
that Napoleon ought to have won, Mr. Morris falls into most 
flagrant contradictions. The Allies, he writes (382), “ believed 
that nearly the whole of the French army was before Waterloo 
on the morning of the 18th; they argued, therefore, that 
Wellington, with seventy thousand men, of whom about forty thou- 
sand were good troops, would hold his ground against Napoleon 
with perhaps ninety thousand, or even one hundred thousand, for 
some hours; and this reasoning was a palpable error.” This is 
precisely what did occur. Wellington, as Mr. Morris says (386), 
“successfully resisted his much more powerful enemy, though he 
received no assistance from the Prussians until tive in the afternoon.” 
Mr. Morris thinks that Napoleon might have attacked either 
Wellington or Bliicher on the 17th, and “ must have gained a 
victory,” though in another part of his narrative he speaks of 
the French army as “ wearied” after Ligny. Then he suggests 
two operations, either of which “must have been successful.’ 
Napoleon might have united nearly all his forces, and attacked 
Bliicher at Wavre, or the Duke at Waterloo, on the 18th before 
they could unite ; or he might have held Bliicher in check with a 
detachment, preventing his joining the Duke; and assailed the 
English with three-fourths of his army (375). But Napoleon 
attempted to carry out both these infallible operations. He 
attacked Wellington before the Prussians could unite—five hours 
before, and might have attacked him ten hours before—and he 
detached Grouchy with thirty-four thousand troops to hold the 
Prussians in check. Mr. Morris values this force of Grouchy’s too 
highly. He thinks that, late as he was on the march, if Grouchy 
had crossed the Dyle when he heard the cannon of Waterloo, and 
hastened to join Napoleon, he would have prevented a complete 
catastrophe ; and, on the other hand, if he had started by four or 
five in the morning, not a single Prussian would have reached 
Waterloo—that is, he could have engaged the attention of 
ninety thousand Prussians through the greater part of the day. 


Mr. W. C. Brownell, in his ob:ervations on French painting 
and sculpture—French Art (Nutt)—is certainly no observer of 
the nil admirari principle. His criticisms may justly be termed 
appreciations, whether he is dealing with present-day art or that 
of the past, with classic or romantic or :ealistic methods. 
He exemplifies, not unhappily, his own version of a well-known 
saying—*“ Tout comprendre, c'est tout justifier.” Much of his 
criticism—that on the Barbizonian painters, for instance—is 
admirable in form and substance, penetrative and revealing; yet 
his attitude, inaccessible and Olympian as it must seem to any 
one conscious of “the human heart by which we live,” must be 
somewhat trying to people who seek something stimulating in 
criticism. There is a kind of catholicity that is purely negative 
in results, and the reading of Mr. Brownell’s book has almost 
convinced us that the author was far advanced towards the 
attainment of that serene nirvana. Once only, in his comparative 
criticism of the sculpture of the Institute and that of M. Rodin, 
does he appear, like other human critics, to be capable of a pre- 
ference, and to be disposed to indieate the more excellent, and 
reason thereupon. Scorn of Lebrun, we had once observed, was 
a sign of modernité among painters, It was M. Alfred Stevens, 
we believe, who said he would rather have painted a palette and 
four bladders, as Chardin did, than the “ Entrance of Alexander 
into Babylon,” that heroic canvas of Lebrun. Mr. Brownell’s 
note on this maligned artist (21) supplies the key to his position 
as critic. And the moral of it all is that, either you should have 
no point of view at all, or you shou'd be able to enter into and 


possess all points of view. 
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The “ Parchment Library” volume of Selections from William 
Blake's Writings (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) comprises 
the poems, including the drama “ Edward III.,” and certain prose 
extracts, with a portion of the delightful “ Island in the Moon,” 
which was first made public, in part also, by Messrs. Ellis and 
Yeats, whose views as to Blake and his “system” are by no 
means held by Mr. Laurence Housman, who contributes a pre- 
fatory essay. Mr. Housman thinks that Blake wasted his imagi- 
nation in writing the prophecies. “ It matters little,” he observes, 
“whether the meaning can ever be wrung out of them that is 
there; the process must always be unlovely, and partial and 
artificial in its results. "We may be assured that there is nothing 
behind these bad mental manners to give us a greater view of him 
then we have for strength in ‘The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell,’ and for sweetness in the lyrics.” That Blake was never 
less of a puet than when he made the unhappy observations about 
“the bondage of rhyming” in the preface to “ Jerusalem” we 
have no doubt whatever, yet we can find no reason for doubting 
Blake's sincerity. Mr. Housman, however, appears to see in it 
wilful perversity, and a kind of conscious outrage of Blake’s 
esthetic sense. He regards the preface as expressing “ belief in 
a thing which he knew not to be true,” and therefore another 
instance of Blake’s “bad mental manners.” Mr. Housman’s 
phrase, harsh in any application, becomes unmeaning in this 
connexion, 

“ Now first done into English ”—and very freely done—is the 
old German puppet play, 7he Life and Death of Doctor Johannes 
Faustus, which forms the first of a series of “ Medieval Legends” 
published by Mr. Nutt. The adapter of this delightful little 
drama, which was performed, by the way, as lately as 1844 in 
Berlin, has done his Englishing with much adroitness, though 
some of the rhymes he has perpetrated are astounding. 


Women of Enterprise and Genius, by Annie M. Hone 
(Hutchinson & Co.), is a book for the encouragement of the 
young person with an ambition to something more than 


Sit on a cushion sewing a seam, 
Eating strawberries, sugar and cream, 


though, in our humble opinion, these are no bad things for young 
ladies. Mrs. Hone deals with “woman’s work” in its most 
extensive manifestations, and is apparently quite unconscious of 
the humour, of anti-climax. Thus, she treats of “ Women of 
Musical Genius,” and glides quite naturally from Beethoven to 
“Claribel.” But her book is brightly written, anecdotic, and 
may prove useful. 

Practical hints as to dietary and nursing are supplied by Mrs. 
Howard Kingscote in The English Baby in India (J. & A. 
Churchill), with sound advice as to the treatment of the infant 
Anglo-Indian in minor ailments and major. The best advice, of 
course, is to send for the doctor in most cases, but he is not 
always available when wanted in India. Hence this little book 
may be found of good service at times. 


Mr. Henry Sworder’s Popular Information concerning Infectious 
Diseases (Renshaw) deals in a clear style with the elementary 
facts of infection, of which there is considerable ignorance in 
most households. “The spread of infectious disease is in the 
hands of the people,” as Mr. Sworder remarks, and plain practical 
instruction, such as he gives, cannot but be beneficial. 


The “ Albion” edition of Dryden's Poetical Works (Warne & 
Co.) is well printed on good paper, though the double columns 
on the page are unpleasing, to us at least. The notes are some- 
what odd. For example, under “ Palamon and Arcite” we read 
“Chaucer was more than sixty years old, and Dryden seventy, 
when they wrote ‘Palamon and Arcite.’” The writer of the 
Memoir drops into banality when he observes that if the poet had 
lived in “a better age, we might have had still more reason to 
admire his genius.” 

Mr. Henry Blackburn’s Academy Sketches (Allen & Co.) is 
illustrative of other exhibitions besides Burlington House, such 
as the New Gallery, the British Artists, and the two Water- 
colour Galleries. 

The illustrated Catalogue Royal Academy and New Gallery 
Pictures (Black and White Office) is a capital selection of works, 
well reproduced, with portraits and notices of some eighty 
eminent “ outsiders.” 


Among new editions we have Studies of the Greek Poets, by 
John Addington Symonds (A. & C, Black); Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works, edited by Professor Dowden (Bell & Sons), Aldine 
edition, Vols. VI. and V I.; Dr. Palliser’s Patient, by Grant 
Allen (Chatto & Windus); Something about Guns and Shooting, 
by “ Purple Heather,” revised and enlarged (Alexander & Shep- 


heard); Our Sentimental Journey, by Joseph and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell (Fisher Unwin); and Zhe Locomotive and its 
Development, by Clement E. Stretton, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son), a popular treatise, revised and enlarged, with illustrations, 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Or¥icz, 88 SourHamptTon Street, Stranp, Lonpon, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


Copies of the Saturnpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. .—Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Manager. 
To-day at Two. * BECKET. Aas To-night (Saturday) at 9 15, THE BELLS, 

Preceded at 8.20 by A REGULAR FIX. * Bi ECKE by ae Hy LORD TENNYSON. 

Every Night next week at 8.20, except Saturday. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE Cre 

Saturday morning. June 3. THE RELLS, next Saturday night, June 3. OLTV 

Wednesday morning, June7. THE LYONS MAIL, Wednesoay night, June 7. 

(Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
NEXT WEEK’S SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Admission daily, One Shilling. 
THE FAMOUS AMAZONS, NATIVES OF DAHOMEY, 
A REGIMENT OF WOMEN WARRIORS, 
Captured n Dahomey by the French Army under the command of GENERAL DODDS, 


THE GREATEST AND MOST THRILLING NOVELTY TO BE SEEN IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE SEASON OF 1893. 
The Daily Telegraph, May 19. 
“ As to their entertainment, let it at once be said that 80 03 has been seen in 
England for many a long day.” =e sous 
SEVERAL PERFORMANCES DAILY. Admission, 6d. and Is, 


DTAHOMEYAN AMAZONS in LONDON.—The Regiment 


of Women Warriors, captured during the recent campaign by the French army, w 
the command of General Dodds. Several receptions K at the CRYSTAL PAL ACE. 
** The dusky dameels, who number over fifty, give a spiri display of their war exercises 
and dances, and astonish their visitors by their agility and prowess,’’—st. James's Gazette. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The FAMOUS AMAZON WAR- 


RIORS.—Exciting novelty. Thrilling scenes! Extraordinary I!tustrations of Native 
Methods of Actual Warfare ; Sword and Sacrificial Dances. Sham F Fight and h Past. 

Drill of a Savage aaa Several rerformances Daily. TO-DAY, at 40, = and 7.0. 
Admission, Sixpence and One Shilling ; Children half-price to Shilling Seats. —" Nothing so 
original has been seen in England for many a long day.""—Daily Telegraph. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
EVENING FETES.—Every Thursday, at 8.45, Magnificent Display of Fireworks, by 
C. T. Brock & Co., with grand Coloured Illumination of Park and Fountains.—On Satur- 
day, exquisite lilumination of Lawns, Slopes, Kosery, Kiosks, &e. Band of Coldstream 
Guards (by permission of Colonel J. B. Sterling). .~ Crystal Palace Mil litary Band. Con- 
ductors, Mr. C, ‘thomas and Mr. Charies Godfrey, Jun. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission, Js. 10 to 6. 


THIRD TION of the SOCIETY of Ww 


GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. —PORTRAITS by Carolus 
Duran, Bonnat, Leighton, Millsis, Lefebvre Cormeen, Fildes, Dagnan, Shannon, 
Stuart-Wortley. Mrs. Jopling, Whistier, Roll, Courtois, Zorn, Gervex, Portuels,. 
Collier, Millet, Lenbach, Marchioness of Granby, &c.& 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. PORTRAITS « of H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales, Emperor William I. of Germany, r.Gl 

rd R. Churchill, Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Baltour, 

Toole, Mrs. Jopling, Cuninghame Graham, Olga Nethersole, Beerbohm Tree, &c. &c. 


Ron SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
Mall-SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 


ROBERT MORLEY, J/ion. Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 20 Hanover Square, 
W.—On Wednesday, the a iets at 4.30 P.M., the Fifth Lecture of the Current Series 
ry at bs piven by W iM KN HTON, Esq., ‘LL.D., Vice- President, on GOG AND 


PERCY W. AMES, Seeretary. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
8 Len»saster Place, Strand, W.C. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY OF LONDON. 
[HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of Loadoe 


will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday “47 
One o'clock precisely, to receive NDERS for on DING 
term of 80 years Severs! F PLOTS of very “valuable FREEHOLD GROUND situate in King 
Street, Aldgate, Warwick Lane, and Golden Lane. 

Further particulars, with cenditione and printed forms of proposal, may be had on applica- 
tion at t the Office of the E o the C in the Guildhall. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any proposal. 

Persons tendering must attend personally, or by a duly authorized Agent, on the above- 
mentioned day, at Half-past One o'clock precise: » and the parties whose offers are accepted 
will be required to execute an agreement and bon at the same time. 

(or Warw must be sealed up, endorsed on the outside ‘“* Tender for Ground, 
= Lane, as the case may be), and be delivered in addressed to pa bY 
One o'clock on the said day of treaty. maER, 
es Office, Guildhall ; HENRY 
May 1, 1893, Principal Clerk. 
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EDUCATIONAL. S U N 
DENSTONEA COLLEGE. 


Head Master. 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Ch 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, B-A.. Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters. 
is a Church of England hire School for 300 boys. Situation be] 


Crewe. Furnished with all modern yeh asia with a 
or 


Boge con, bo the Relidave of change of £1 par week. One of the Clerical 
Masters resides in the College during vacations, 

For Prospectus and Views of the ‘College apply to the Heap-MAsTER, or to the SECRETARY, 
Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of LOGIC and MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY is vacant by the 


appointment of Professor ro to the Chair of Logic LY the University of Abe: 
Applications, rN) not later than 


or ou 
June 15 to the REGISTRAR, fren whom farther information ney be obtained. 
HOLDEN, Registrar, 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— TWO FOUN DA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIPS (at least) value Ninety and Eighty Guineas annum 

ONE WARDEN EXHIBITION value Fifty Guineas; and THREE MINO EXHIBI- 
TIONS (at least) value Thirty Guineas, will be competed for on Aucust 3, 4.5. Candidates 
ok nag between eleven and fifteen on August 1, 1893. Subjec ts of Examination : Divinity, 
Class! ded fo or the “Modern Side | may offer French or German 


Boys 
instead of Greek, but are ciigibte for the E only. Separ Papers for those over 
and under thirteen.—Apply to Rev. the WakDEN. 


_ COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FAKMS, 
Limited, Bolten ey Bay, Suffolk. 
‘or the Training of those destined for Colsnial? Vite, xe, The College owns and farms 
for the Ly (of its Students a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres, 
to the Resident Director. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. —JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893, 


Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. Examination begins July 13,—For further 
particulars apply to the Rev. the Wanpey, Radley College, Abingdon. 


(CCHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on ioe 30,31,andJunel. Eleven Scholar- 
chips at least of value ranging between £80 £20 per annum will be aw 

eubjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under fifteen.—Apply to the 
SucaeTtary, The College, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more open to competition at 
Midsummer, 1893, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased a special fund to 


£20 @ year in cases of scholars who require it. 
Further particulars rom the 11@4D- ae or The College. Clifton, Bristol. 


DURHAM SCHOOL.— FOUR JUNIOR and THREE 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £55 to £25 a year, will be offered 
ei June M4, One Scholarship will be awarded for Matheraatics. Parents must not be in 
wealthy circumstances. Particulars to be obtained from the 


WESTMIN STER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION, to fill up to fill up 
Vacant SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, will begin on Tuesday, July 1 
For Cetails apply to the Heap-MastTer, Dean's Yard, Westminster. . 


(THE MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the “SONS 
of GENTLEMEN ‘entintovla), 13 Somerset Street, will RESUME WORK after the 
Whitsuntide | Md acation on the 29th 


LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 incash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 


NEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
HARRIS C, L. SAUNDERS, 


General Manager. 


MERRYWEATHER’S 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
On the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines. 
Beware of Imitations. 
BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces. 


May be obtained on ordinary Hire, or purchased on the one, two, or three years’ 
ire Purchase system. New Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 


S. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
Telegraphic Address : Keynote, Lonpon. Telephone No, 3564. 


FAIR-TRADE CLUB, 


26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
President, 
The Right Hon. LORD MASHAM OF SWINTON. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
Town Members, £2 %s. perannum. | Country Members, £1 1s. per annum. 


For further particulars apply to SecrETARY, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


GOLD MEDAL INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


* Retained when all other Foods are rejected.""— British Medical Journal. 
In Tins, 1s, 6d., 28. 6d., 58., and 10s., of all Chemists, &o. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom from the 
dangers ofchill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 
“THIS I8 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.”"—The Lancet. 
Price-List of full range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 

with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
Orrices: 2 & 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrons. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President, 
THE RIGHT HON, AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-President-THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—_THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman—_THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 
Physician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA, Secretary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq,, M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Murvat Prexcrpce, offers the 
Security of AN AccUMULATED Funp of £8,659,325, 
and an ANNUAL INcomE of £390,656. 


Attention is directed to the following Special Features :— 

1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being 
equivalent to an IMMEDIATE Bonus, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being 
employed or Commission paid for the introduction of business. Large 
sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the 
return of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The 
Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 3lst May, 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

6.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 

STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 
Unrrep Kixepom. Participating life assurances have been valued by the 
combined Institute of Actuaries’ Hu and H™ (5) Tables,with interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
miums according to the Ha Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY, with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PREMIUMS, WiTH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Soctety’s Office, 
G. H. HODGSON, Secretary. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
[Tu IMPERIAL nsvRANCBR COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000, 
Paidin Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLIOIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch 8t., London, E.C, 


Re YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1726. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000, 
. SE. ANNUITIE 
FOR THE or LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 

Full particulars on application to 

CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 2” PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, sosayeble on demand. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per 
Two per CENT. on C CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn be 


below £100. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of swt the bank receives small 
sums on and ck with oh... each completed £ 
particulars, ANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up 
Reserve Fund (invested in Consols).... 435,000 

grants drafts 11 its b hes and agencies every description 

of banking business connected with New Zecland, Australie. and Fi on the m most favour- 


Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and perticulars of 
A. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling et PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, ano 


GREEN & CO.; Head Offices 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, CO. | Fenchurch Avenue. London. 
age apply to the latter Ores a 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
spur street, Charing Cross, S. 


CRUISES TO NORWAY, 


ene 

Calling at Leith two days later. 

Fhe 11 be navigated through the Inner Lead inside the Sings of 
off the coast of Norway- thus securing smooth water, and will visit some of the fi 
forse. On vs os three trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun io above tee 

nm atm nigh 

The" and “CHIMBORAZO” are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
hot and cold 


Managers . Green & Co., and Head Offices. Avenue, 


Anderson, & Co. Lon 
For to the later frm. at Fenebureh Avenue, E.C.,or to the West-End 
Uffice, 16 ur Street, 


HOTELS, 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


Unequalled i situation. ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Read 
in all roo GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


wy Sea Frontage and open Surroundings. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large 
ming Bath. 250 Rooms. ‘ariff of MANAGER, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


7 HARPUR STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
The Object of the Society is to secure an Endurable Life for Children. 
Since its formation in 1884 the Society has investigated 31,541 complaints of 
Cruelty to Children, 

General I!]-Treetment, *,145. Nezlect and Starvation, 17,337. Begging Cases, 2,012. 
2545. Abandonment and Exposnre, 2,074. Immorality, 1,359. 
uther Wrongs, 1,069, 

The Welfare of 71,952 Children was involved in the above. 
Comp!aints investigated in any part of England, Wales, and Ireland. 

Names of informants kept strictly private, 
Auditors -GERARD VAN DE LIND & SON. Bankers—COUTTS & CO, 
BENJAMIN WAUGH, Honorary Director, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & 8SON® 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, ac. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BRAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from Guineas upwards, 


BOOKS, &c. 


SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BooKmEN, 

140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 


Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World....... wcccececosccece 110 6 
ies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, lon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Za Australia, and ‘New Zasland are now posted 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


al 3d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
All the New Standard Books, Bibles, Praye Prayers, Church Services, &c. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTIN@-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, ae. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 

EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, &c. Royal 8vo. cleth gilt, 7s, 

PIOTURESQUE | LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth gi't, 12s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sona. Edinburgh and London. 


BY THE REV. W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 64. ; by post, 4s. 9d. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 


The sie says :— The tone of this book is a pattern for theologians and men of 
iverpool Daily Post says :—“ This brilliant — cognnt conducted argument places 


LONDON: SKEFFINGTON & SON, PICCADILLY. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 832, JUNE 1893. 2s. 6d, 
OonTENTs : 

COLONIES, TARIFFS, AND TRADE TREATIES. 
TWO PRINCESSES OF THE HOUSE OF BOURBON 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE, No, VI. 
THE EX?ERIENCES OF A WOMAN JOURNALIST. 
EARLSOOURT. Chaps. XXI-XXIV. 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES: HIS ART AND INFLUENCE, 
HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
GENERAL WILLIAM HAMLEY. 
NOTES ON SCOTTISH MEDICINE IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. 

By Professor GRAINGER STUART. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND HOME RULE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON beg to announce 


a New Edition of a, under ie title of “THE 
WARWICK SHAKESPEARE.” Plays most commonly read in 
Higher Schools and Colleges will be issued in separate volumes, and the 
text of each Play, which will be reasonably expurgaited, will be accom- 

nied by an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. The chief character- 
istic of this Edition will be the prominence given to the literary and 
wsthetic view, as distinct from the merely philological. At the same time 
the philological side will not be neglected. The Introduction will be 
divided into clearly-marked sections, the literary and critical matter being 
thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 

The Editing has been entrusted to competent scholars of literary as well 
as academic distinction. 


The following Plays will be issued immediately :— 


RICHARD the SECOND. Edited by C. H. 


HeEnrorD, Litt.D., Profesor of English at University College, Aberystwith, 
Russians to the University of London, former y Scho'ar of Trinity College, 


MACBETH. Edited by Epmonp K. Caamsers, 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Chancellor’s 
English Essayist, 1891. 


JULIUS CHSAR. Edited by Arruur D. Invzs, 
M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxiord, 
*,* Other Plays are in active preparation. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD a 
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“ An interesting story, full of incident, and told with much vigour and fres] « 
ness,” — Manchester Examiner. 
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W. H. ALLEN & (0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JUNE. 2s. 6d. 


THE FLAG OF UNION. By ALFRED AvsTIY. 

THE COLLAPSE IN AUSTRALIA. By Hon. HaRovp Harrow. 

NEW HUMORISTS AND NON-HUMORISTS. By Jouy Lavaence TOOLE. 
THE ART OF THE YEAR. By WILLIAM SHARP. 

WEALTH, LABOUR, AND ABILITY. By W. H. MALtock. 

Tae Stuay OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By W. J. 
EXILE OF MARQUISE DE FELAISEAU. By Baroness DE ZyLEN DE NYEVETT. 
NEW ERA IN LETTERS. By Antaur 

AT THE SIGN OF THE EAGLE. By GiLeeRT PARKER. 

AMONG THE BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Super-royal 4to. with 16 Chromo Plates, and 48 Plates in Photomezzotype, 
price £4 4s, net. 


The GREAT BARRIER REEF of AUS- 


TRALIA: its Products and Potentialities. Containing an Account, with 
copious Coloured and Photographic Illustrations (the latter here produc: d 
for the first time), of the Corals and Coral Reefs, Pearl and Pear)-shell, 
Béche-de- Mer, other fishing industries, and the Marive Fauna of tbe Austra- 
ng Great Barrier Region. By W. F.L.S., F.ZS., F.1.Inst., 


“ The text is extremely interesting, and written throughout in a fresh and lively 
style, which is too often not the case with works containing a similar amount of 
solid information.” — Daily Chronicle, 

“Nothing seems to be omitted, everything is illustrated in the most beautiful 
manner. A work more satisfactory, from an artistic and a scientific point of view, 
has seldom come before us.” —Standard. 


Demy 8vo. 852 pages, with Map, 28s. Fublished under authority of the 
Secretary of State for India. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, 


and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.CS.1., C.1.E., LL.D. 


“ A solid and substantial volume, it will well repay careful study, and will be a 
valuable addition to any library.”—Manchester Examiner, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 
Twelfth Year of issue, Revised and Enlarged. 


LONDON in 1893. [Illustrated by Twenty 


Bird's-eye Views of the Principal os also by a large General Map of 
London. Originally Compiled by ne all Fry, Editor of the “ Koyal 
Guide Se the London ties,” *‘ Handbook to Normandy,” “The Road to 
Paris,” &c, 


Tenth Year, 1893. Price 2s. Three Hundred Illustrations. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES: a Volume of Sketches 


of Paintings, Water-Colours, &c., in the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, 
Water-Colour Societies, and other Exhibitions, Edited by Henry 
CKBURN, 


Just published, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By Epin ©. 
SoMERVILLE end Martin Ross, Authors of “Through Conn mara in a 
Governess Cart.” 

“ There is not a dull page in the book. It is written in a vivacious style, and we 
can cordially recommend it to any one who desires to be enterta ned during a few 
leisure hours.”— Manchester Examiner, 

“ The natives and customs of the Médoc are set forth with the diverting skill and 
Pleasing humour that charmed us in the Irish book, and the illustrations of one of 
the writers are as spirited as of old.”—Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo. with Plans, 6s. 


ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice- 


Admiral P, H. Cotoms, Author of “* Naval Warfare.” 
“ An admirable manual to the naval student.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“Through the whole work Admiral Colomb shows a thorough familiarity with 
his subject, and he is everywhere worthy of careful attention.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


The FUTURE of BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


How Farmers may best be Benefited. By Professor SHELDON 
“In which an expert of —_ delivers himself in a popular style upon the 
dominant questions affecting the British farmer.”— Times. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The STORY of a DACOITY. Nagoji the 


Beder Naik, and the Lolapur Week. By G. K. BeTuam (Indian Forests 
Department). 

“ Will be found to convey a life-like impression of scenes in which natives and 
Europeans, Sepoys, police officers, and dacoits tell their own tale, and throw un- 
wonted lights on India as it is now. There is much to be learn: d fr.m this book, 
and many of iis passages are marked by great graphic power.”"—Glode, 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


CAPTAIN ENDERIS, 


ist WEST AFRICAN REGIMENT. 


By ARCHER P. CROUOH, 
Author of “ On a Surf-bound Coast,” “ Glimpses of Feverland,” &c. &c, 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 


WHAT AILS THE HOUSE? 


By A. L, HADDON. 
LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD. 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW: 


A Monthly Periodical devoted to the Interests 
of Musie in Schools. 


Published on the First of every Month, Price 1}d. Post-free, 2d. 
Annual Subscription, including Postage, 2s. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


CONTAINS 

ARTICLES ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS OF GENERAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS, 
contributed by School Music Specialists. 

GENERAL NOTES ON IMPORTANT MUSICAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

REPORTS OF SCHOOL CONCERTS AND COMPETITIONS. 

SCHOOL SONGS IN BOTH NOTATIONS AND SUITED TO THE CAPACITIES 
OF THE CHILDREN IN THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF SCHOOLS. 

EXERCISES IN SIGHT-SINGING IN BOTH NOTATIONS. 

REVIEWS OF SCHOOL MUSIC. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE QUESTIONS IN MUSIC SET AT THE DIFFERENT 
EXAMINATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH THE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT AND OTHER EXAMINING BODIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND QUERIES, &c. 


Articles on the following Topics have appeared, or are in preparation :— 
“ How to Deal with Flat Singing.” “ How to Train Boys’ Voices.” 

“ How to Teach Transition or Charge of Key and the Minor Mode,” 

“ How to Combine Time and Tune.” 
“ How to Teach Quick Six-Eight or Six-Pulse Measure.” 
“ How to Train for Telling by Ear.” “ How to Teach a School Song.” 

“ How to Classify Mixed Classes.” 

* How to Beat Time.” ** How to Work for Competition” &c. 


The Music separately, Price Three Halfpence. 


During the past Year School Songs in both Notations, by the following Composers, 
have appeared 

Franz Abt—W. Sterndale Bennett -H. Elliot Batton—S. C. Cooke—J. W. Elliott 
—A. Scott Gatty—Dr. Harrington—G. Linley—G. A. Macfarren—Florence A. 
Marshall—Lowell Mason—Alfied Moffat—W. W. Pearson—Alberto Randegger— 
B, M. Ramsey—Dr. Roland Rogers—H. W. Schart Sch —Sir J. Stainer. 


The Series of Sight Singing Exercises, specially written by 
W. G. McNaught, will be continued. 


Handsome Cases for Binding Vol. I., now ready, price 1s, 6d. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: NOVELLO, REWER, & CO. 


THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


PARSON JONES. 


A New Novel, in Three Volumes. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Also by the SAME AUTHOR, NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 
THERE IS NO DEATH. Price 2s. paper 


THE RISEN DEAD. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., NEWBERY HOUSE, 
39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE SID; 
Or, the Life and Travels of Adelia Gates. 
By ADELA E. ORPEN. 


With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


“A amusing, and in many ways a remarkable book. ‘Sid’ means 
lady eee and is the title by whic the heroine of this history was known in 
the Sahara. Not many men—not to speak of ladies—would be so disdainful of 
luxuries as to venture far into the African desert with no larger —_ than could be- 
compressed in to a hand-bag and the pockets of a waterproof cloak." — Timvs, 


PUBLISHED BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SATURDAY REVIEW for which te. will bo 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ODD WOMEN. 
A Novel, in 3 vols. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of * New Grub Street.” 
[Ready at all Libraries. 
“All the characters are drawn with masterly force and picturesqueness.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


AN ISLAND PRINCESS. By Tue. Gurr, 


Author of “ Lil Lorimer” &c. Crown 8vo, 5:3, Ready. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 


A Novel. By BEaTRICE HARRADEN. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


“ A very curious, quaint, good little book.”— National Observer. 
**The most charming novel I have read of late is Miss Harraden’ 's light and 
bright, humorous and pathetic ‘ Ships that Pass in the Night.’”"—T7ruth. 


An EASTER VACATION. A Novel. By 


Mora O'NEILL. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
“ The schoolboy Mac is positively delicious.” —St. James's Gazette, 


The TRINITY HOUSE of DEPTFORD 


STROND. Written and Illustrated by C. R. B. Barretr. Crown 4to. 
price 12s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH of BOOKBIND- 


ING, By S. T. Pripeaux. a, a Chapter on early Stamped Bindings by 
E. Gorpon Durr. Small 4to. 6s, 


BARRETT’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDES. 


1. ROUND SOUTHWOLD. 6d. 
2. ROUND ALDEBURGH. 6d. 
3. ST. OSYTH | (Wyvenhoe, Brightlingsea, and 


Fingringhoe). 


4, SOUTHEND (Leigh, Prittlewell, Hadleigh, Roch- 


ford, &c.) 61 


5. ROUND IPSWICH and WOODBRIDGE. 6d. 
6. ROUND YARMOUTH. 6d. 


“A very charming series of Guide-books,..... Mr. Barrett is an excellent 
‘ttopographer and an original writer.”—Speaker. 


LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY. 


A New Novel, in 3 vols., by FLORENCE 
WARDEN, Author of “The House on the 
Marsh,” entitled ““A PASSAGE THROUGH 
BOHEMIA,” is now ready. 


OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come and 


How they are Cooked. By A.W. BUCKLAND, Autnor of “ Anthropological 
Studies.” 6s. 
“She has succeeded in giving us a very interesting history of our own ordinary 


dishes and of the most curious and characteristic dishes of other countries.” 
Spectator, 


“ A book that should find grateful acceptance at the hands of housewives of every 
social class.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ENLARGED, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. Now ready. 


ANGELICA KAUFMANN: a Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and 2 Portraits, By Fuascets A, 
GERARD. 1 vol. 6s, 
“ Angelica’s is a singularly ¢ifficult life to write, and her latest biographer has 
evidently spared no pains1o m«ke this volume complete. It is excellently illus- 
trated and is unquestionably a book of great interest.”—S?. James's Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME EACH. 
BY CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 


The TWILIGHT of LOVE: being Four 


Studies of the Artistic Temperament. By CuarLes H, BRrooKriep, 
Price 3s. 6d. 
“The character-drawing is as merciless as it is skilful and minutely accurate, 
Even in the smaller characters Mr. Brookfield has the gift of vivid portraiture, 
en passant, 80 to speak.”’—Saturday Review. 


BY AN IDLE EXILE. 


BY A HIMALAYAN LAKE. By “ An Inte 


Exi1z,” Author of “In Tent and Bungalow.” 2s. 6d. [Vow ready. 
BY JOHN BRIDGES. 


POETS ALL. By Joun Bamers, Author of 


“ A Brummagem Baron.” 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE. 
Now ready in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. By 


WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Edition. With the engraved. 
1. royal 8vo. bound, gilt edges, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1893. Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW A. RUXTON MACMAHON, 
vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA. 


A Major-General A, RuxTon Macmanon, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 


of Ava. 
' NEW NO\ NOVELS. 
IN THE BALANCE. By G. M. Rostns 


(Mra, L. Author of Ides of March,” Tree 
of Knowledge” &c. 3 v 


THE SAFFRON ROBE. By Margaret B. 


Cross, Author of ‘‘ Thyme and Rue,” “ Stolen Honey,” &c. 3 vols. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry Cresswett, 


Author of “ A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols, 


A BROKEN IDOL. By Serceant, 


Author of “Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE FORBIDDEN SACRIFICE. By W. H. 


bE Winton, Author of “ St. Michael's Eve.” 3 vols, 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


DONOVAN. KNIGHT-ERRANT, 
WE TWO. ‘ WON BY WAITING. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS, A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. ’'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARKE: A TALE 
OF THE DOWN COUNTRY.” 
Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s, 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson. 
“*Dark: a Tale of the Down Country,’ is a remarkable novel. It deals with an incident 
that is only too common, and in less delicate hands is always unpleasant, but with admirable 
skiil and in a manner to offend no one save those who shrink from ivoking at in the 
face.”"—Mr. JAMES PayYN, in the Jilustrated London News. 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. By F. MABEL Ropinson, Author of “ Disenchantment,” “The Plan 
of Campaign,” &c. 
“* A Woman of the World’ must be regarded as an ptionably able, interesting, and 


wholesome novel,”’—Spectator. 
* It would be difficult to praise too highly some of the author's work. She writes with real 
power and truth ; neither her pathos nor her sentiment is overstrained."—A theneum, 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 120, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


containing “MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by S. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “Mehalah,” “Court Royal,” &c., Chaps. 52 to end— 
“IN THE NEW FOREST”"—“THE BISHOP’S NOMINEE”"—* SOME 
HIGH NOTES”—“MY FIRST ELEPHANT”—“THE COUNTESS 
RADNA,” by W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “ Heaps of Money,” 
&c., Chaps. 44 to end. 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of ** Vice Versi,” “A Fallen Idol,” “The Giant's 
Robe, ” «The Pariah,” &c. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 
“A capital ms of stories, thoroughly clever and witty, often pathetic, and always 


*_Satu Re 
— panes of morta in his most surly mood, could hardly resist the fan of * The 
Talking A thenceun 


FOREST TITHES ; and other Studies from 

Nature. By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream” &c. Edited by 

Ld 0 een nek of the spirit of the South Country, and as we read it 

we tne wheels tne the wonr- hel, and the splash 
of 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other Tales. 


“ The Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By IpA Lemon. Crown 8v0. 


price 
“Tt long since we have read as Miss Ida 
ndeed to last = bot h interesting and sorcible—one to be read 
re lown wi regre —Speaker, 
iis comfort in these to find a en which can slum life—East End London 
slum life—with delicacy and pathos, and without abating one jot of truthfulness 
Review. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO | 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her ENGLISH GOVERNESS (Miss E. CHENNELLS). 


Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court 
of Ismael Pasha, Khedive. 


With 3 Portraits, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of 
the royal harem.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


“Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and minute a 
picture of the domestic life at the Court of a Mahommedan Sovereign.” 


Daily News. 
“The most complete and vivid picture cbtainable of Egyptian society during 
Ismael’s réaime..... -Especially minute is the account given of harem-life in 
Egypt.”—Globe. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


POPULAR EDITION. Price és. 


MONA MACLEAN, 
MEDICAL STUDENT. By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ The cleverest novel we have read for a Jong time.”"—Spectator. 
“ Stands forth by itself as one of the freshest and brightest novels of ys bmg ‘i 


“Ts distinctly an up-to-date novel......clever and charming.” —Daily 
“Is told with unfailing brightness and spirit.”—Graphic, 


This day is published. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


SCOTTISH BORDER; their Main Features and Relations. By Joun 
Vertcn, LL.D., Pre ofessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow; 
Author of “The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry” &c. New and 
Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 16s, 


The FUTURE of RELIGION; and other 


Essays. By the Rev. A. W. Momenrre, LL.D., ‘Author of “The Origin of 
| i ee and Creed,” “ Defects of Modern Christianity,” &c. Crown 
vO. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1865. By MontTacu Burrows, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; Captain 
, &c. ; “ Officier de IInstruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


“Asa summary of the best learnirg in history, an introduction to the newest 
discoveries, and a general interpretation that carries authority with it, and is use- 
ful principally for the purpose of instruction, the volume is of a high value.” 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of the 


Rhine. By Josern Victor VON ScuHerret. Translated from the Two 
Hundredth German Edition by Jessie Beck and Lovisk Lorimer. With 
an Introduction by Sir THEopoRE MartIN, K.C.B. Long 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“No modern poetical work in any other country of the world has reached so 
great a position, and readers of this delightful rendering will readily understand 
the reason...... It isspontaneous and fresh, and gives one the feeling that it must 
have been created in the open air.” "Glasgow Herald, 


This day is published, 


The PROSE WORKS of REV. R. S. HAWKER, 
VICAR of MORWENSTOW. Including Footprints of Former Men in 


Far Cornwall, Carefully Re-edited, with Sketches never before published, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period 


to the Present Time. By Jonn CLAnK Marsuman, C.SI. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, with Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 


FOR LANDOWNERS, SPORTSMEN, LAND AGENTS, FARMERS, 
GAMEKEEPERS, AND ALLOTMENT HOLDERS. 


The WILD RABBIT in a NEW ASPECT ; 


or, Rabbit-Warrens that Pay. A Record of Recent Experiments emmuateh 
on the Estate of the Right “Hon. the EARL oF WHARNCLIFFE, at Wortley 
Hall. By J. Surpson. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


“A most excellent and suggestive little book...... Mr. Simpson writes with 
sense and knowledge of what he has proved by experience.”—Saturday Review. 
** Well worth reading by all sportsmen, farmers, and naturalists.” 
St, James's Gasette, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. Author of “ Micah Clarke” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 25s. 


“Throughout > book incident follows upon mates with breathless rapidity. 
In picturesqueness, inventiveness, life-like of effect, Mr. Conan Doyle is 
at his best in his latest atory.”—Daily News. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. 


ROBERT LOWE, Viscount SHERBROOKE. With a Memoir of Sir John 
Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-General of Canada, By A. 
PaTcHETr MakTiN. With 6 Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 
“ These neo volumes tell the story both of the private and public career of Lord 
Sherbrooke with admirable fulness, and are supplemented with interesting contri- 
butions from friends and relatives.”—Daily Telegraph. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asntxy, M.A., Professor 03 
Political Economy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, Part II. THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES, Crown 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. By Grorce 


Vivian Poors, M.D. F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
“ The book is one which can be thoroughly recommended to all interested in the 
problems with which it deals. It is well written, and contains much valuable 
teaching.” —Scotsman, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
A TREATISE on the ANALYTICAL 


GEOMETRY of the POINT, LINE, CIRCLE. and CONIC SECTIONS ; 
containing an Account of its most recent Extensions, with numerous 
Examples. By Joun CAsry, LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 


“7 turn with delight to the amazing | adventures of Gaston de Bonne, and kiss mp 
hand in gratiiude to Stanley Wevman., 
Mr. JAmEs Payn in the ILLustraTED Lonpon News. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By SranLey J, WEyMaN, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.”” Chaps. XVI.-XVIIL. 

HOW ORCHIDS CLIMBED THE TREES. By James Ropway. 

A FREE PARDON. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

THE LAND OF LOST DELIGHTS. By Duncan J. Ropertson. 

JUNE. FrReKE Viccans. 

AT THE MUSIC HALL, By Dororny 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. By May KENDALL. 

WITHIN SOUND OF THE SAWS. By Cuantes D. Roperts. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By AnpRrew Lana, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rn STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FoR JUNE, 1893, 


DIANA TEMPEST. Chaps. XVII.-XIX. 

“UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION.” 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

THE EYE OF THE BALTIC, 

THE BLACKSMITH, 

RENT DAY. 

BALLADE OF THE SCHOOLBOY SQUIRE. 

THE WRITINGS OF JOSEPH GLANVILL, 

OUT OF BLOOM. 

10, HURST OF HURSTCOTE, 

ll, ANALOGY. 

12. THE PASSOVER HAGADAH: THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
13. A MAN MISJUDGED. 

14. THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps. XIL-XVI. 


NEW NOVELS AT T THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE 1 of DRUM. By Mrs. 


STEVENSON, Author of “Juliet” &c. 3 vols. 


DUAL LIVES. By J. C. Cureton. 3 vols. 
“ A decidedly interesting story.” —Athenaeum, 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By A. M. Diem, 


Avthor of “The Garden of Eden” &c. 3 vo! 
“ A brilliant novel, dealing with the ‘inside track of the musical profession.” 
The author writes with intimate knowledge.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
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-The Saturday Review. 


[May 27,-1893; 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW 


LADY ISABEL BURTON. 


The LIFE of SIR RICHARD BURTON, 


K.C.M.G. &c. By his Wife, Isank~ BURTON. Containing Portraits, Coloured 
and other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [/n June, 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty Years 


at the Lyceum, By Percy M.A, F.S.A. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo. 14s, (Ready. 


ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK DOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of Adven- 


ture in Borneo. By ASHMORE RusSaN and FREDERICK DoyYLx. I!!ustrated by 
Alfred Hartley. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW EDITION (8th Thousand) in ONE VOLUME. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes and 


Recollections auring the Reign of Louis Phili aaniaeee Dem 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Next 


W. H. HUDSON, 


BIRDS in na VILLAGE. By W. H. Houpsoy, 


June. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA. Illustrated by Alfred 


Hartley and J. Smit. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


‘The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. With numerous 


Illustrations by J. Smit. Second Edition, demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE REV.H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account 


of some of the larger forms of Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N. Hurcurnson. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others. Third Thousand, Cor- 
rected and , with extra Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
Science Gossip says :—** Extinct Monsters,’ whether from a literary, scientific, or 
artistic point of view, is thé best and most interesting book on popular geology 
since Hugh Miller's time. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS: 


When and Where to Find Them. Being a Handbook to the Oology of the 
British Islands. By CHARLES Dixon, Author of “The Migration of Birds” 

@c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
The Scotsman says :—“ Should be of great service to the collector and naturalist. 
It is just such a handbook as oologists mast have been desirous of having as 
a guide in seeking, finding, and identifying the nests and egesof British birds; iad 
it is writter. by one who is fully competent to deal with the facts, and who has a 


real love for ble subject.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS; being a Handbook forthe Naturalist and Sportsman. [Illus- 
trated by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


‘The MIGRATION of BIRDS: an Attempt to Reduce 


the Avian Season-flight to Law. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES: a Companion for the 


@ountry. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IDLE HOURS with NATURE. With Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ANNALS of BIRD LIFE: a Year-Book of British 
Ornithology. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EDWARD DELILLE. 


SOME FRENCH WRITERS. By Epwarp 


DELILLE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ConTgents :—BOURGET, PIERRE LOTI, BAUDELAIRE, GUY DE MAU- 
'PASSANT, VERLAINE, MAURICE BARRES, &c. 

The Scotsman says :—“ Besides being delightfully written, they are exceptionall 

well endowed with critical ability, and have a that is 
‘modern, and not at all depressing Though the essays are largely critical, They 
are by no means bookish. Men who have no leanings to literature will enjoy the 
wey in which they constantly refer from the books and the writers they discuss to 
‘the conditions of actual life which have brought these into being.” 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES. 


CHARACTER in the FACE: Our Looks, and 


What they Mean. Crown 8vo: 5s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“‘ The work is exceedingly interesting, not only on 
account of the large fund of information it contains, but of the agreeable manner 
in which this information is laid before the reader. . -No part of his field has 
been left untouched by the author of * Character in the Face.’ ’ 


H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


PHILISTINES and ISRAELITES: a New 


Light on the World’s History. By H. MArnryy Kennarp. Demy 4to. 6s. 


BOOKS. 


W. B. WOODGATE. 


A MODERN LAYMAN’S FAITH. Concerning 


the Creed and Breed of — “Tooroughbrei Man.” By W. B. Woopeats, 

M.A. Oxon. Demy 8vo. 1 [ Ready. 

The Daily Telegraph says : a the volume is clever and sug- 
gestive. 


J. STARKIE GARDNER. 


IRONWORK. From the Earliest Times to the 


End of the Medieval Period. By J. GARDNER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3s, (Ready. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—‘“It is surely a remarkable fact that ‘ Ironwork’ 
should be the first work on the subject in any language Almost every page 
brings to light some fact in connexion with the subject previously unknown or 
One of the hme best of an excellent series.” 


GENERAL DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Being a Condensed Translation, by WILLIAM PiL.ING, of “ The History of 

San Martin.” By General Don BarToLomeE Mirreg, First Constitutional 
President of the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s. 

The Liverpool Mercury says:—“{s full of life, is rich in incidents of flood and 

field, and deserves to be a favourite with all persons interested in national move- 

— towards freedom. It is indispensable to the student of South American 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


A New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. SANDRA BELLONI. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. VITTORIA, 
EVAN HARRINGTON. RHODA FLEMING. 
THE ORDEAL OF BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, 
FEVEREL. THE EGOIST. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY SHAVIN A 
RICHMOND, G OF SHAGPAT; 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
A REISSUE OF THE WORKS OF CARLYLE. 


Price 2s. 6d. a Volume. 


This Edition will include the whole of Carlyle’s Writings and Translations, 
together with the Portraits and Maps, strongly bound in cloth, and will be com- 
plet:d in 20 crown 8vo. Volumes, 


The Volumes already published are: 


SARTOR RESARTUS and LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


With a Portrait of Tnomas Carlyle. 


PAST and PRESENT and On HEROES and HERO 


ORSHIP. In 1 vol. 


LIFE of JOHN STERLING and LIFE of SCHILLER. 
tt To be followed by: 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS | OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS 
ESSAYS, EARLY KINGS of NOR- AND SPEECHES. With Portrait 
WAY, and EsSaY on the POR- of Oliver Cromwell. In 3 vols. 
TRAITS of KNOX. In 4 vols. HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History, GREAT. With Maps. In 5 vols, 
In2v WILHELM MEISTER. In 2 vols. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM MUSZUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. In 1 vol. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
(Copyright.) 
The HALF-OROWN EDITION, now in course of publication. 

This Edition will contain the whole of Dickens's Works, with all the 
Illustrations, and be complete in about 19 or 20 crown 8vo. Volumes. It is 
the Author in 1867 and 

Price 23. 6d. each. 
New Volume now ready. 


AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES. With 


RICHARD 


8 Iilustrations by Marcus Stone and F, Walker. 
Volumes already published are :— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 
Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the 
Riots of "Eighty. With 76 Illustra- 
tions by George Cattermole and 
H. K. Browne. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
75 Illustrations by George Catter- 
mole and H. K. Browne, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 
Illustrations by * Phiz.” 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 
Dlustrations by “ Phiz.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 


LIMITED, LONDON. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 
Illustrations by * Phiz.” 

DOMBEY & SON. With 40 Illustra- 
tions by “ Phiz.” 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With 40 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

BOOKS, Det 63 Illus- 
trations by Landseer, le, Maclise, 
Leech, &c. 

HOUSE, With 40 Illustrations 

y 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustra- 
tions by Phiz 

CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS. With 14 Illustra- 
tions by Dalziel, Green, Mahoney, 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St, Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, jm the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London —Saturday, May 27, 1893. 
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